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THE SPECTATOR: 


([@ Tue Spectator, established in 1868, is a weekly journal devoted to 
promoting the best interests of trustworthy insurance of all kinds. The sub- 
scription price is Four Dollars per annum, postage prepaid, 


("All collections for The Spectator Company are made through its New 
York office, and by our salaried traveling solicitors, who must invariably be 
able to produce written credentials specially authorizing them to receive money 
for the company. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, PUuBLISHERS. 


(Telephone Number, ‘‘459 Cortlandt.”) No. 95 WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. 
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INFORMATION as to the where-at-iveness of the following com- 
panies is generally desired: American Home Life, capital 
$250,000; Building Loan Life, $500,000; Chicago Mutual 
Life, $100,000 ; Columbia Life, $100,000 ; Illinois Life, $1,000,- 
ooo ; North American Life, $500,000. When last heard from 
they were being hatched at Chicago, but owing to the long con- 
tinued silence it is feared that the eggs have become addied. 





Tue manufacture of Lloyds concerns still continues, and 
although the woods are full of them of all sorts, kinds and con- 
ditions, new ones crop up almost every day. It is said that 
when a tapeworm grows too large for its limited quarters, it 
sloughs off a section or two, and can continue reproducing itself 
as long as its head remains. There is a Lloyds factory in New 
York that possesses a lawful organization, having been formed 
before the law prohibiting new ones went into effect, and from 
this lawful parent two or three illegitimate offspring have 
appeared already, and the head is stillalive and vigorous ! How 
many more sections it wil! slough off, time alone can tell. If the 
offspring do not develop stronger claims to public confidence 
than the original has done, propertyowners will do well to avoid 
them. Superintendent Pierce should apply a little official ver- 
mifuge to that particular factory. 





THERE have been rumors in the air for some time to the effect 
that Michael Shannon, Deputy Superintendent of Insurance, 
would likely accept a prominent position with P. B. Armstrong’s 
American Union Life Insurance Company, now in process of 
organization, and the announcement is now made that Mr. 
Shannon has accepted the office of first vice-president. We con- 
gratulate Mr. Armstrong on having secured so able, intelligent 
and trustworthy a gentleman to serve as a balance wheel, or 
check valve, to his own aggressive impetuosity. Mr. Shannon’s 
name will prove a tower of strength to the new company, for he 
is known throughout the country as one of the best informed 
life insurance men in the business, whose advice is in demand 
and whose counsels are highly valued. He has been identified 
with the New York Insurance Department for about twelve 
years, as Examiner and Deputy, and in the latter position has 
furnished the brains for the administration of the department in 
all insurance matters. His honesty and absolute integrity are 
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beyond question, and although placed at times in positions 
where great temptations surrounded him, there has never been a 
breath of suspicion against his moral character. His compensa- 
tion as a State official—$4500 a year—has never been adequate 
to the services rendered, and we are gratified to learn that in his 
new position he is to receive $15,000 a year. While we con- 
gratulate Mr. Shannon and the American Union Life upon the 
approaching change, we foresee that his loss to the Insurance 
Department will be greatly felt by all who have business with it. 





For some time a so-called financial paper published in Boston 
has been seeking notoriety by attacking insurance companies, 
and printing long articles to point out their alleged weaknesses. 
It has not yet succeeded in creating a sensation, nor has it, 
according to our information, “ made insurance pay.” But the 
idea is catching, and now a poor, weakkneed, “financial ” paper 
in New York, that has been eking out a precarious existence by 
methods peculiar to its class, announces that it will hereafter 
print an “insurance department” once a month. A circular 
soliciting subscriptions and advertising patronage announces 
that: “ By a judicious combination of matter we bring business 
and insurance men into closer contact than has hitherto been 
the case,” and promises its patrons “editorial notices,” and 
“ other matter” in their behalf. We have examined a copy of 
this paper and find it made up of rehashed editorials from daily 
papers on financial topics, and stolen clippings from insurance 
journals on insurance subjects. But even in his stealings the 
editor shows lack of judgment, for his clippings are several 
weeks old, with editorial tags appended to them that indicate 
an utter lack of knowledge of insurance matters. “ Financial ” 
papers have heretofore undertaken some pretty heavy raids on 
insurance interests, and we are quite confident that this new- 
comer will fare no better than its predecessors. 





Tue illustrations of the Insurance club that we print in 
this issue of THE SPECTATOR will, we are confident, interest 
everyone connected with the insurance business. The club, 
having just been installed in its new quarters in the new wing 
of the Mutual Life building, can boast of having the most ele- 
gant home of any of the down-town clubs, while for comfort, 
convenience and beauty of location, it is unsurpassed by any 
club in the city. Good taste and artistic workmanship, com- 
bined with the skill of expert decorators, have produced results 
that are pleasing in every particular. This is the first time that 
insurance men could boast of having a home of their own, a 
cozy, comfortable place where they can entertain their friends 
from out of town, or hold important business conferences one 
with another. In these days, when every moment of an active 
business man’s time is fully occupied, many of the most import- 
ant business transactions are developed over the lunch table 
and digested with the after-dinner cigar. The club rooms offer 
unusual facilities for such consultations, and at the same time 
those upon whom time presses can obtain their lunches at very 
short notice. Insurance men of other cities will unquestiona- 
bly make the club their headquarters when in New York, and 
special inducements are offered non-residents to become mem- 
bers. As the regular membership is limited to 1000, and there 
are now about goo members, it will be seen that persons desir- 
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ing membership should apply at once. The views from the 
club rooms are simply superb. New York city, with its neigh- 
bors on the opposite banks of the two rivers—Brooklyn and 
Jersey City—with all their surroundings, the two magnificent 
rivers, and the great harbor of New York, with its numerous 
islands, all lie at the feet of the observer from the club room 
windows. Such a sight is worth going many miles to see. 
Photographs can at best give but an inadequate conception of 
the beauty and extent of the club rooms, but those we present 
will serve to convey a general idea of them, They must be 
visited, however, to be fully appreciated. Since the rooms 
were opened, an unusually large number of persons have visited 
them because the knowledge that they were elegant in all their 
appointments has been so generally noised about. Many ladies 
are among their daily visitors, for whose comfort and accommo- 
dation special arrangements have been made. 





THE only bill that passed the New York State legislature at 
its session, now so happily terminated, affecting the Lloyds 
underwriters, was one that confers a title of legality upon one or 
two of those concerns that would otherwise have had no claim to 
it. This was the bill fixing the date at which they might law- 
fully exist. The law of 1892 prohibiting Lloyds was passed in 
May and provided that it should go into effect October 1. The 
Attorney-General decided that Lloyds organized between May 
and October were within the law, but prominent lawyers said 
his opinion was not worth—banking on, as the law stipulated that 
in order to be lawful organizations they must have been in exist- 
ence “at the time of the passage of this chapter,” which was 
May 2. So the promoters of these ad interim Lloyds secured the 
passage of a bill declaring October 1 as the time when the pro- 
hibitory law went into effect. So these particular Lloyds will 
be legally all right as soon as the Governor signs the bill. But 
it was a good deal of trouble to take for such a trivial thing, 
when there are a dozen or more of these concerns, organized 
since October, 1892, and even since January, 1894, that are 
grinding out policies as fast as they can be disposed of. Such a 
small matter as State law does not trouble them in the slightest 
when there is no one to enforce it. If we had a live Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, these bogus Lloyds would be stirred up 
with a sharp stick. 

* *K * * 

When the bill intended to make the Lloyds concerns amenable 
to the laws, as stock insurance companies are, was before the 
legislature, merchants, manufacturers, and propertyowners in 
general, flooded the members with petitions to kill the bill, and 
to let these irresponsible organizations wax fat and multiply. 
The petitioners have their way—they also have a horde of 
untrustworthy, irresponsible wildcat Lloyds gathering in pre- 
miums for policies that are not worth the paper they are printed 
on. Those propertyowners who like this kind of insurance will 
find this the kind of insurance they like—until the policies 
become claims and collections desirable. 





THE march of the alleged “industrial armies” upon Wash- 
ington is causing widespread disorder, and contributing a new 
element of danger to those already existing. Coxey’s original 
proposition to march an army of unemployed—“ a petition with 
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boots on,” as he expressed it—to invade the Capital and demand 
from Congress most preposterous legislation, was unlawful and 
should have led to the prompt arrest of its author. When the 
tramps and criminal classes began to gather in different band, 
in various sections of the country to carry out this unlawful 
purpose, they should have been promptly dispersed by local and 
State authorities. But they have been permitted to invade State 
after State, to steal railroad trains, to destroy and confiscate 
property, and to spread terror along their line of march. Some 
maudlin sympathizers and political demagogues have been found 
to encourage these “armies,” and others have been glad to con- 
tribute food and other necessaries in order to keep them moving 
on. Asa consequence there are several detachments of the 
“industrial army”’ moving about with the avowed purpose of 
going to Washington to demand impossibilities of Congress. 
The fact that they have been able to assemble with impunity, 
and to defy the officers of the law in some cases, and the pub- 
licity that has been given to their movements, have tended to 
augment to the spirit of unrest among the working classes, and 
thousands of men who were receiving good wages have quit 
work and “gone on strike.’’ These strikes have been accom- 
panied with much rioting and some bloodshed, and the end is 
not yet. We have, therefore, at the present time the amazing 
spectacle of several “ armies” of men claiming to be unable to 
obtain work, marching toward the Capitol of the nation to 
demand of Congress the passage of laws that will give them 
employment, while thousands of men have voluntarily abandoned 
the work that was paying them good wages and thus seriously 
crippled the industrial interests of the country. Fire insurance 
companies may well look with apprehension upon the move- 
ments of such masses of ignorant and unreasoning men. They 
have shown that they have as little regard for the rights of prop- 
erty as they have for the rights of individuals, and serious fires 
are liable to occur at any moment. While the companies would 
not have to pay for losses resulting from a riot, yet the insidious 
incendiary is sure to be found where disorder exists, and it is 
not necessary that there should be an actual riot for him to 
accomplish his work of destruction. When such mobs are 
allowed to assemble, there is no predicting what may ensue, 
either as a result of mob violence or individual lawlessness. 
There is something radically wrong somewhere that renders such 
a condition of things possible, but just where it is would be as 
difficult to determine as it would to prescribe a satisfactory 
remedy for it. 





Amip the general condemnation of the Lloyds fire underwrit- 
ing concerns, it should not be forgotten that many well known 
and reputable propertyowners have been induced to become 
identified with them as subscribers or underwriters. The three 
or four that were first organized were composed, as a rule, of 
bona fide merchants and business men, but those of a later date 
have a mongrel lot of subscribers, the majority of whom have 
no financial standing, and if the sheriff had an execution against 
them he would be obliged to endorse it “no effects.” Unfortu- 
nately this class predominates among the subscribers to the 
existing Lloyds, and the respectable element very naturally suffers 
in consequence. Whatever of trustworthiness there is toa Lloyds 
policy is dependent, of course, upon the character of those who 
guarantee the indemnity and on their ‘ability to meet the obliga- 
tions they assume. Unless they are rated in the mercantile agency 
reports, it is safe to conclude that their business standing is not 
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such as to warrant them in assuming insurance obligations to 
the extent of many thousands of dollars. Of course there are 
many good business men who are not rated in the agency 
reports, but if one of them came as a stranger to a business man 
and wanted credit to the amount of $1000 or $5000, the mer- 
cantile agencies would soon be set to work to ascertain his 
standing. Prudent business men should take like precautions 
regarding their fire insurance—their policies are worth to them 
no more than the insurers are able to pay in case of loss, and 
while there are so many Lloyds in the field that are wholly 
untrustworthy, the financial standing of every subscriber on a 
policy should be carefully ascertained. We are informed that 
the mercantile agencies have been kept busy of late preparing 
special reports upon Lloyd subscribers. One of the new Lloyds 
is represented by attorneys who are almost unknown to insur- 
ance men, but who expect to obtain business through two of the 
most notorious underground and wildcat insurance brokers that 
ever did business in New York. They are, in fact, the Lloyds 
itself, the subscribers and attorneys being merely their dummies. 
When the law prohibiting the organization of Lloyds concerns 
, went into effect, there were not to exceed 
We now have a list of thirty- 
Of course, 


after October, 1892 
half a dozen of them in existence. 
five New York State organizations of this kind. 
they are nearly all doing business in violation of law and are 
liable to the penalties provided by statute. If we had a Super- 
intendent of Insurance who desired to stop this illegitimate and 
unlawful business he could do it in short order, but for some 
reason, the promoters and manipulators of these bogus concerns 


have no fear of the Insurance Department. However, the 
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bricks. But the insurance adventurers will not be got rid of even 
then, for when the Lloyds “ fake” dies out they will hatch up 
some other scheme for catching the unwary. 








THE DEATH RATE. 


E present in this number of THE SPECTATOR a table 
showing the death rate experienced during the last 
twenty years by each of twenty-eight life insurance companies 
reporting to the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. The percentages are found by taking the annual ter- 
minations by death as a dividend and the mean insurance in 
force asa divisor. It will be understood that this is not the 
very best means of testing the mortality experience of a com- 
pany, but by taking into consideration the varying circumstances 
of each company, such as its age, the kind of business it writes, 
and the localities in which it operates, a pretty fair estimate can 
be formed of the mortality experience. 

In addition to the death rate for each year from 1874 to 1893 
inclusive, other columns give the averages by five-year periods 
and for the whole period. The increasing age of the companies, 
and consequently of the members, is responsible for the increase 
in the rate noted, although the large accession of freshly 
selected lives in many companies has kept the rate of- increase 
fairly steady, and in some cases even a downward tendency is 
shown. 

In the year 1893 the companies experienced a remarkably 
light mortality rate, it being lower than for any year since 1884. 








This is attributed by some, who have looked into the matter, to 
the effects of the grip, which in the three preceding years car- 
ried off quite a large number of old and comparatively feeble 


Lloyds craze is but a temporary matter; one of these days some 
of them will get caught by heavy losses, which they will be 
unable to pay, and then they will go down like a row of tumbling 


THE DEATH RATE PER CENT OF TWENTY-EIGHT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES FROM 1874 TO 1893 INCLUSIVE. 


CopyRiGHTED, 1894, sy THe SpecTator Company. 
































| | | | AVERAGES, 
| | 
. Qo « ba | ~~ 
COMPANIES. 1874, | 1875. 1876.) 1877. 1878. | 1879.| 1880. 1881. | 1882. | 1883. 1884, | 1885. | 1886, | 1887. | 1888. — 1890, 1891. | 1892. 1893. 1874 | 1879 | 1984 | 1889 | 1874 
| | to to to to to 
1878. | 1883. | 1888. | 1893. } 1893. 
- a. = a & on 
MUNG LMC. 600000 cece 1.42 | 1.37 I 43| 1.39 1.42| 1.69/ 1.50 1.51 | 1.51 | 1.55 | 1.61 | 1.47 | 1.52 | 1.54 | 1.60 | 1.50| 1. 26| 1.44| 1.69 1.43 | 1.45 | 1.55 | 1.55 | 1.46] 1.50 
SI ne I 11 | 1.39 | 1.47| 0.53 145] 1.00/| 0.86 0.92 | 1.39 | 1.53 | 1.06) 1.16 | 1.24 | 0.92 | 0.99 | 0.90 | 1.16 | 1.06, 1.17 0.94} 1.19 | 1.14 | 1.07 | 1.05] 1.11 
Brooklyn ....----. ---| 1.33 | 1.39 | 1.56| 1.35 2.06/ 1.61 | 0.86 | 1.75 | 1.33 | 1.45 | 1.28 | 1.58 | 1.70 | 1.24 | 1.84 | 2.41 | 2.15 | 2.13 | 1.67 1.48 | 1.54] 1 40| 1.53 | 1.97 1.61 
Connecticut Gene ral. ...| 0,82] 1.11 | 0.80) 148 1.45 | 1.10 | 1.23 1.34 | 1.33 | 1.47 | 0.71 | 1.33 | 0.94 | 1.06 | 1.04 | 1.15 | 1.02 1.12 0.9% 0.93 | 1.13 | 1.29 | 1.02 | 1.03] 1.12 
Connecticut Mutual.....| 1.22 | 1.46 | 1.29] 1.43 1.46| 1.54] 1.64 1.79 | 1.61 | 1.83 | 1 80 | 2.03 | 1.89 | 2.07 2.16 | 2.18 2.28 | 2.29 | 2.46 2.38 | 1.37 | 1.68 | 1.99 | 2.32] 1.84 
| 
Equitable, New York ...| 1.00} 1.37 | 120/ 1.19 1.18} 1.23 | 1.32 | 1.28 | 1.23 | 1.21 | 1.26 | 1.28 | 1.31 | 1.26 | 1.390 1.15 | 1.22 | 1.15 | 1.34 | 1.21 | 1.19] 1.25 1.28 | 1.21] 1.18 
om nia” a ivereiwns% 1.5 1.50 1.34 | 1.73  1.66| 1.71 | 1.84 1.52 | 1.74 | 1.62 | 2.57 | 1.74 | 1.36 | 1.52/ 1.51 | 1.66 1.64 1.81 1.58 | 1.57 | 1.56 1.69 1.54 / 1.65] 1.61 
Home Life. weees--| 1.01 | 1,11 | 1.09 | 1.24 | 1.27 | 1.27 | 1.42 | 1.29 | 1.26 | 1.26 | 1.42 | 1.31 | 1.80 | 1.40 | 1.53 | 1.38 | 1.34 | I 37 | 1.67 0.99 | 1.14 | 1.30 1.49 1.35] 1.32 
John Hz ancock* Seuss 0.84 | 1.29 | 0.62 | 1.05 0.87/ 1.41 | 1.34 1.25 | 1.38 | 1.06 | 1.28 1.29 | 1.60 | 1.38 | 1.40 | 1.85 | 1.33 | 1.99 | 1.70 | 1.38 | 0.93 | 1.29 1.39 | 1.65] 1.31 
Manhattan........... ..| 1.44] 193] 1.74 | 1.64 | 1.72 | 2-02 | 2.21 1.77 1.64 | 2.09 | 1.81 | 2.08 | 2,02 | 2.07 | 2.22 | 2.04 | 1.66 | 1.82 | 1.99 | 1.83 | 1.69 | 1.95 2.04 | 1.87] 1.89 
Mass: achusetts Mutual ..| 1.04 | 1.30 | 1.00 | 0.97 1.31 | 1.30 | I.2I | 1.35 | 1-27 | 1.35 | I-01 | 1.05 | 1.34 | I.1I 1.08 | 1.17 | 1.14 | I.10| I.II | 1.09 | 1.12| 1.30 1.12 | 1.12] 1.16 
Metropolitan * ...+-.| 0.89 | 1.42 | 0.95 | 1.01 | 1.30] 1.10 | 1.57 | 1.42 | 0.99 | 1.63 | 2.17 | 1.47 | 2.24 | 2.63 | 2.85 | 2.11 | 2.49 | 2.76 | 2.07 | 3.18 | 1.05 | 1.34 | 2.27 | 2.52] 1.79 
Mutual of New York. ..| 1.01 | 1.13 | 1.08 | 1.03 1.04 | 1.40] 1.49 | 1.47 | 1.48 | 1.54 | 1.47 | 1-65 | 1.47 | 1.57 | 1-60 | 1.45 | 1.43 | 1-43 | 1-51 | 1.54 | 1.00| 1.48 | 1.53 | 1.47] 1.38 
Mutual Benefit.......... 1.40 | 1.46 | 1.59 | 1.34 | 1.60| 1.69 | 1.75 1.92 | 1.65 | 1.64 | 1.58 | 1.74 | 1.92 | 1.89 | 1.89 | 1.81 | 1.79 1.81 | 1.75 | 1.81 | 1.48 | 1.73 1.80 1.79] 1.70 
National of Vermon'..../| 1.18 | 1.00 | 0.80} 1.26 1.11 | 1.09 | 1.25 0.93 | I.24 | 1.53 | I 2I | 0.89 | 0.97 | 0.94 | 1.02 | 0.88 | 0.87 | 1.00 | 0.96 | 0.93 | 1.07 | 1.21 | 1.01 | 0.93] 1.05 
New England .......... 1.32 | 1.37 | 1.43 | 132 1.24 | 1.34 | 1.48 | 1.58 | 1.70 | 1 72 | 1.57 | 1.85 | 1.58 | 1.36 | 1.73 | 1.56 | 1.79 | 1.58 | 1.41 | 1.66 | 1.34 | 1.56 | 1 62/ 1.60] 1.53 
New York Life.......... 1.14 | 1.33 | 1.28 | 1.32 1.49| 1.14 | 1.39 1.49 | 1-25 | 1.30 | 1.09 | 1.18 | 1.05 | 1.23 | z.21 | £13] 1.19 | 1.07| 1.25! 1.15 | 1.3% | 1.31 | 1.15 | 1.16] 1.23 
Northwestern.......--- 1.04 | 1.12 | 1.34 | 1.09 1.29] 1.20) 1.15 1.19 | 1.08 | 1.13 | 0.95 | 0.96 | 0.82 | I.o1 | © 89 | 0.98 | 0.96 | 0.89 | 0 99 | 1.01 | 1.18 | 1.15 0.93 | 0.97 1.06 
Penn BIGGAR ....0..0+s0s 1.04 | 1.21 | 1.33 | 1.20 1.71 | 1.31 | 1.52 | 1.52 | 1.36 | 1.51 | I 22 | 1.40 | 1.22 | 1.06 | 1.33 | 1.24 | 1.32 | 1.14 | 1.08 | 1.23 | 1.30| 1.44 1.25 | 1.20] 1.30 
Phoenix Mutual......... 1 24! 1.38 | 1.49 | 1.60. 1.60 | 1-44 1.26 | 1.69 | 1.99 | I. vad 2.08 | 2.11 | 1.80 | 2.17 | 2.20 | 2.28 | 2.69 | 2.25 | 2.46 | 2.16/ 1.46| 1.65 2.07 | 2.37] 1.89 
; | | 
T | 10.75 . : .82 0.81] 0.8 
P. ant L.and T......| 0.75 | 0.60 | 0.64| 0.91 1.03 | 0.99 | 0.84 | 0.87 | 1.06 | 0.80 ‘at 0.74 | 0.84 | 0.68 | 1.03 | 0.81 0.81 | 0.75 | 0.79 | 0.91 | 0.79 | O91 | © 3 
athe so tar ee awe zs we ta on oO. 3 0.24 “od 0.99 | 1.17 | 0.52 | 0.74 | 0,65 | 0.81 | 0.89 ! 0.81 | 1.11 | 1.24 | 1.09 | 1.24 | 1.31 | 0.60 0.80 | 0.78 | 1.20 |f 0.87 
State Mutual........... I.03 | 1.10°| 0.79 | 0.93 1.25 0.91 | 1.19 | 1.31 | 0.84 | 0.93 | 0.94 | 1.30 | 1.28 | 1.07 | 1.28 | 0.94 | 0.82 | 1.03 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.02 | 1.04 | 1.17 0.96] 1.05 
OE eee ee 0.72 | 0.90 | 0.93 | 0.76 | 0.97 | 0.81 | I. 26 0.93 | 0.72 | 0.98 | 0.87 | 0.90 | I.10 | 0.88 | 1.11 | 0.88 | I 13 0.82 0.92 | 0.90 | 0.86 | 994 | 0.97 093] 0.92 
Union Central......---. | 0.95 | 1.11 | 0 67| I.00 0.87 I.1I | 0. 76 | 0.62 | 0.73 | 1.09 | 0.74 | 0-74 0.60 | 0.49 | 0.64 | 0.74 | 0.74 | 0.62 | 0.67 | 0.75 | 0.92 | 0.86 | 0.04 | 0.70] 0.78 
: | 
| | 1.8 10 | 1.88/| 1 11.58 | 1.66/ 1.8 1.60 
Union Mutual......---.| 1-01 | 1.09 | 1.53] 1.55 1.52 | 1-69 | 1.45 | 1.63 | 1.59 | 1.54 | 1-44 1.67 | 1.57 | 1-93 | 1.67 | 1.32 | 2.05 | | 1-84 | 2. , 34 ) 2s 66 | 1.84 ; 
United States. pmat mwas 1.56 | 1 o = 1.37 1.23 | 1.53 | 1.55 | 2-08 | 1.69 | 1.56 | 1.62 | 1.55 | I. 65 | 1.70 | 1.73 | 1.31 | 1.61 | ; 53 | 1.71 | 1.73 | 1-35 | 1.68 | 1.65 | 1.58] 1.56 
Washington......... ....| 1.30 | 1.20 | 1.07 | 1.28 | 1.17 | 1.48-| 1.36 | 1.51 | 1.40 | 1.16 | 1.33 | 1.18 | 1.48 | 1.27 | 1.45 | 1.35 | 1-34 | 1-52 | I. 69 | 1 67 | 1.20/ 1.38 | 1.34 1.51] 1.36 
_ -_ EE — a = oe — | | —————— S| | | —— womperny SS 
Av'ges (28 cos.)....... 1.13 | 1.25 | I. 17 | I. si a 3 | 1.30 | I. 35 | I. 38 | 1. 34 | 1.39 | 1.31 | I- 36 | 1.40 | 1.37 | I. 47 | 1.40 | 1.41 | I. 44 | 1.46 | I. 34 | 1-21 1.35 | 1.38 | 1.41] 1.34 


* Not including er ewew business, t Eighteen years, 
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policyholders, and consequently encouraged the belief that a 
lower mortality for the next few years may be expected. Only 
eleven of the twenty-eight companies given in the table show 
an increase in the rate for 1893. It would be a good thing if 
the life insurance companies in their annual reports to the 
policyholders would state the actual mortality experienced as 
compared with the expected. A few of them do this, but the 
majority give their mortality experience on the same basis as 
that published in the table herewith 








NEW YORK SURVEYS. 


THE revival of shipments of gold to Europe has revived sharp competition 

among marine companies for the marine risks on these valuable cargoes. 
* * * * 

OFFERS have appeared on the street of a Western Chamber of Commerce 
building, with loss, if any, payable to the New York Life, and have been 
freely accepted. 

* *x *k *k 

THE new mechanics’ clause prohibits rebuilding or enlargement of premises, 
but is otherwise a return to the old board forms, The insured are satisfied 
with the policy provisions, 

* * * * 

THE latest news from the State Investment does not encourage the hope 
that there will be any dividend whatever for the stockholders, The same may 
be said of the Columbian, 

* * * * 

THE daily Herald has an insurance column occasionally. On Monday this 
column contained exactly eleven items, every one of which had been previously 
published from one to ten weeks ago, It wasa rehash of ancient history. 

* * * * 
IT seems to have escaped notice that the defaulting runaway clerk of the 


Mannheim (Marine) insurance office, is or was a subscriber to one of the 


newest of the Lloyds. His name is Louis B. Goldhorn and his financial 
responsibility under the circumstances may be doubted. 
* * * * 

SUGGESTIONS are in order now for the State constitutional convention to 
make some provision for the insurance interests of the State upon a new plan. 
How would authority to organize companies with $1,000,000 subscribed 
(subject to assessment) and $200,000 paid up, work as a starter ? 

* * * * 

THE old Baltic Insurance Company, which retired from business over twenty- 
two years ago, still reports to the Insurance Department, andits last report shows 
assets of $9400 against liabilities of $2966. It is about time the latter were 
paid off and the balance handed down to the stockholders or their descendants. 

* * * * 

THE local board annual election occurs soon, and the committee on nomi- 
nations has already held several meetings on the subject. It is known that 
the next president of the board will be John H. Washburn of the Home, and 
the present secretary, Mr. Boughton, will doubtless be re-elected—thus far 
there is no opposition ticket mentioned. 

* * * * 

THE companies are on pins for further advance of rates throughout this 
State. It was deferred during the legislative session, lest it bring down hostile 
legislation. The necessity is greatest in the river counties, between Albany 
and Sing Sing. In one of these a carpet mill, part frame, is still written by 
board companies at eighty-seven and one-half cents, 

* * * * 

THE new Mutual being advertised by the present managers of the Mutual, 
is supposed to be intended as an annex to the Hatie-Durbrow combination. The 
brokers express their opinions very freely about the Mutual management and 
in terms of compliment. The withdrawal of the attorney for the Individual 
Underwriters from the directory of the Mutual is not likely to injure the 
company, but remove a brokerage element from the concern, 

* * * * 

A BALTIMORE Lloyds, called the Merchants and Manufacturers, has been 

organized in conformity with the insurance laws of the State, with $300,000 
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subscribed capital and $100,000 paid up in cash. This Lloyds boldly puts 
itself alongside of the stock companies by accepting the provisions of law 
referring to reinsurance reserves and all other requirements. If Baltimore 
Lloyds can do this why not the New York associations? The Baltimore con- 
cern will make regular reports the same as the companies. 

* * * * 

WE have been informed that the Columbia Lloyds of this city has a rein- 
surance contract with several city companies, among them the steady old Amer- 
ican. Probably it is about as good a claim to soundness as any Lloyds may 
want, to quote the fact that its cover is accepted as reinsurance by respon- 
sible companies. The Columbia has made a specialty of this form of insur- 
ance, but how can the local offices fight the Lloyds with one hand and hold 
them up with the other ? 

* * * * 

RECENTLY it has been discovered that the local Lloyds are after buildings 
at a shade under the tariff rates. This is likely to provoke ten times the hos- 
tility that their dealing with stocks of merchandise would cause. A few com- 
panies are as tenacious of buildings as they are of life itself, and the compe- 
tition of the Lloyds will not be quietly submitted to. The Lloyds chance is 
in the large increase of rates, and if rates on builaings continually rise, then 
there is likely to be more experience of the same kind. 

* * * * 

THE latest patent eighty per cent coinsurance clause adopted by the Tariff 
Association a month ago has excited so much criticism from its peculiar phrase- 
ology and required so much explanation that at the last meeting of the asso- 
ciation it was voted to refer it to the committee on rates for any recommenda- 
tion that may be deemed needful. The truth is gradually dawning on the 
companies that the attempts to improve such forms as the standard coinsurance 
and the old board form of mechanics’ clause are failures. It is asserted on 
excellent authority that several companies have continued to use the standard 
coinsurance clause in spite of the Tariff Association, 

* * * * 

Our good friend Colonel Toby—may his life be ever joyous—of The States 
of New Orleans, is considerably exercised because our correspondent in that 
city attributed to our former correspondent, ‘‘ O’Hagerty,” certain paragraphs 
that have appeared in The States in the insurance column presided over by 
the genial colonel—may his shadow grow more rotund. There has been a 
great amount of ‘‘ guessing” as to the identity of various contributors to THE 
SPECTATOR, and we understand that Pinkerton’s detectives in force were once 
employed to discover who in fact the redoubtable ‘‘ O’ Hagerty” was, and it 
became a sort of a habit to charge him with everything that was written about 
New Orleans. He is such an ubiquitous, perspicacious and versatile individual 
that there was some ground for the accusation, Our present correspondent 
seems to have fallen into the prevailing fad of suspecting ‘‘ O’Hagerty ” of 
contributions undreamt of by him, and which both he and Colonel Toby— 
bless his gig lamps—repudiate. When ‘‘ guessing” is in order, why should 
not our correspondents bring the weight of their massive intelligences to bear 
on the subject? But, of course, our correspondent was wrong in this instance, 
for hath not the colonel—may ke never know a nightmare—said so in print? 
We apologize, and upon the knees of our heart beg pardon for ever having 
allowed anybody in our columns to even hint a suspicion that the gallant 
colonel—may the dews of heaven fall gently upon his bald head for a thousand 
years—did not write every line, word and syllable that appears as original in 
the insurance columns of The States. ‘*O’Hagerty” might do it, but he 
won't and don’t. It is all the work of Colonel Toby—bless his youthful heart, 
also his lungs and Jiver—the effervescence, so to speak, of his ever youthful 
spirit. ‘‘O’Hagerty” and Colonel Toby—may the friskiness of his youth 
continue to bubble up for centuries to come—say no more about it, but meet 
us some warm afternoon in the summer garden of the Insurance Club—take 
elevator to the fifteenth story on tne roof, and bring as many stomachs as a 
camel is said to have. The kitchen and wine rooms are contiguous. 








—The Tariff Association of New York, last week, authorized the rate com- 
mittee to promulgate rates on any risk not now covered by the minimum or 
specific rate schedule. The following general minimums were adopted : 
Office buildings, ordinary construction, 20 cents; contents, 40 cents ; hos- 
pitals, club houses, seminaries, colleges, homes, asylums, convents and 
academies ; building, 25 cents; contents, 40 cents ; churches warranted to be 
heated by steam, brick, building, 40 cents; furniture, 50 cents ; organ, 75 
cents ; frame, building, 60 cents ; furniture, 60 cents; organ, $1. If heated 
by furnaces or stoves, add 25 per cent. Boats, barges, floats, lighters and 
scows warranted not to carry hay, straw, petroleum, cotton or fibre, 65 cents ; 
same without warrantee, $2. 
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CHICAGO SURVEYS. 


MAGILL & CHAMBERLIN, the prominent agency firm, have removed to No, 
168 La Salle street. 

* * * * 

THE anxiety to adopt the recent suggestions of THE SPECTATOR in respect 
to the smaller agencies, grows apace. The James A. Miller agency has 
been taken under the wing of Magill & Chamberlin, who are loyal care- 
takers, while the Bissell & Williams agency has been changed through the 
retirement of Mr, Williams. 

* * * * 


‘* THEN, when at last overtaken, 
Time flings its fetters o'er thee, 
Come with a trust still unshaken ; 
Come back a captive to me.” 
Thus sings the fiery spirit of insurance over the return to the fold of E. W. 
Lyman, who after seeking happiness in such strange gods as box-making and 
real estate has finally found the Straight way and proposes to again devote his 
talents to a profession in which his character and ability no less than his 
kindly disposition were always displayed to the best advantage. The new 
firm of Straight & Lyman is expected to achieve its old-time success with a 
return of such good times as cannot now be very far off for all concerned. 
* * * * 

SMALL fires keep up their fusillade and the fire patrol bulletin for just one 
day gives the following significant array of names: Barenz, Kauffman, H. 
Levi, S. Levi, Wieman, Wilensee and Wirkowsky. Lamp explosions and 
children playing with matches are given as the causes, but some underwriters 
think that there is a great deal in a name. 

* * * * 

SouTH CLARK street below Van Buren is interesting because of its Hebrew 
and Chinese settlements. A depressed clothing dealer in that section naively 
remarked last week that business was in a hopeless condition and even the 
outlook gone ‘‘as the inshurinks companies would no longer write Clark 
street risks.” : 

* * * 

‘** MuCH ado about nothing” was performed with great zest last week when 
one of our best firms resigned the agency of the Minnesota (formerly Syndi- 
cate) Insurance Company and our daily papers apparently wanted all business 
suspended until the question of a successor was settled to the satisfaction of 
an anxious community. Darlington, Harvey & Co. will hereafter have the 
cares of the Minnesota added to their responsibilities, and the company is in 
luck to be so well cared tor. 

* * * * 

R. S. CRITCHELL has given up the Capital of New Hampshire entirely, 
but as general agent still retains the State of Pennsylvania and Teutonia of 
New Orleans. But the glory of ‘‘ Bob” is his big local office in which none 
but sole agencies are allowed to enter. 

* * * * 

GOVERNOR ALTGELD has now removed Robert A. Waller from the board 
of Lincoln Park commissioners, Mr. Waller having declined to accept his 
excellency’s polite invitation to resign. While Mr. Waller lately stated in an 
interview that he had been out of the insurance business for some years, his 
firm are very much “in it,” especially since the recent absorption of the Bar- 
rett agency, and it is not thought that the Governor’s political influence will 
be seriously felt in insurance circles. The Governor’s open letter is rather 
Puritanical in spirit, but makes it exceedingly clear to Mr. Waller and others 
that public office is not the private snap commonly supposed, and that rental 
income, insurance patronage and realty increment must not be expected as 
the direct personal result of official connections. 

* *k * * 

EpIson’s new kinetoscope will soon be required to record the movements 
made by an Eastern company whose fondness for being ‘‘ on wheels” is only 
equaled by its ability to lose money on underwriting fads. San Francisco 
was the scene of its most recent general agency change. 

* * * * 

THE rival war correspondents in Michael Strogoff are represented as strug- 
gling to secure the first place in the telegraph office where the winner holds 
the fort and paralyzes the chances of his competitor by commencing his 
dispatch, ‘‘ In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth,” etc. 
In the present dearth of news one of our dailies has fallen back upon an 
article explaining the nature of the insurance contract, while its rival, not to 
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be outdone, tells the harrowing tale of a policy with a mortgage clause which 
some one attempted to cancel without the knowledge of the mortgagee. 
* * * * 

THE late Simeon Schupp was noted for a terse saying to the effect that ‘‘a 
policy is not canceled until it is canceled.” This is a good thing to remem- 
ber, and is recommended to agents who are slack, or who fail to secure the 
proper discharge of all beneficial interests in a policy, or who take *“* lost 
policy receipts” from the assured, while the policy is safe in the custody of a 
payee. Likewise to those who ‘‘ bind” risks for indefinite time and omit to 
formally terminate such binder at a given date. 

* * * * 

THAT venerable chestnut, the jurisdiction of the Western Union in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee affairs, has again been exploited, this time from the 
direction of the South-Eastern Tariff Association, Like the Irish Home 
Rule question, the field men ‘* don’t know what they want, and are bound to 
have it,” and have, therefore, started the agitation from a new quarter and 
engaged the energetic Clarence Knowles as champion. 

* * * * 

H. J. STRAIGHT has the sympathy of his friends in the loss of his vener- 

able father, who died last Saturday at Fairbury, Ill., at the advanced age of 


ninety-two. 
* * * 


THE quality of some of our ‘‘ adjusters for the assured” has recently been 
exposed by sundry arrests of firebugs whose systematic frauds upon insurance 
companies were instigated by these precious rascals. Unfortunately for the 
insurance cause, the public are informed that the ‘‘ adjusters” are at the bot- 
tom of the recent arson cases, without being informed of the class to which 
these alleged adjusters belong. 


Among the Life Insurance Missionaries. 

FRANK E. MACK of Boston is in the city, and is doing a good business for 
Mr. Fergusen. Mr. Mack, at home, is the running mate of Peter Tancrid in 
the agency force of Hopkins & Co,, general agents of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York, and they make a good team. Mr. Mack expects 
soon to return to complete arrangements for his summer outing in the Maine 


woods. 
* ok ok te 


W. D. WyMaw, the genial and popular general agent of the Berkshire Life 
for Illinois, is taking a trip with his wife and ‘‘ that boy” to the home office. 
He will be absent ten days. Wyman is very proud of ‘‘ that boy.” His pict- 
ure in all phases of expression adorns his office walls. Wyman don’t allow 
him to come about the office much, for fear that he might take it into his head 
to run the business, as his ascendancy over the home is so completely estab- 
lished. It is rumored that he is already developing a decided inclination for 
life insurance, talks of the Berkshire (Mass.) non-forfeiture law, cash values, 
dividends, etc. But this is not so strange after all, for W. D., they say, even 
talks of such things in his sleep. But the boy is ‘‘ catching on,” and will 
** get there.” 

* * * 

Gro. T. MASON, special agent for the Berkshire Life, has had a very close 
call, but his many friends will be pleased to learn that there is now strong 
hopes for his early recovery. He was operated upon for appendicitis some 
weeks ago, and for some time his pulling through was a subject of grave 
apprehension, but his superier vitality came to the aid of skillful treatment 
and good care, and we are assured that soon we can again have the pleasure 
of hearing the hearty laugh and receiving the earnest good-natured greeting of 
this bright son of Old Kentucky, who has rendered himself so popular among 
all classes of our great city. Mason is one of Mr. Wyman’s “* wheel-horses,” 
and is greatly missed from the field. He is an earnest enthusiast in the life 
insurance work, and manages to impress all he comes in contact with with the 
merits of the Berkshire. We all join in the hope that George T, Mason will 
come out of the severe ordeal stronger and better equipped for the work than 
ever before. 

* * * 

Joun K, STEARNS has laid aside for the nonce the cares of business in the 
city and the worriments of insurance matters, to make a short visit to his 
country agents. 

* * * * 

James W. JANNEY, the sterling general agent of the Provident Life and 
Trust of Philadelphia, has left the West Side and is boarding at the Hyde 
Park hotel. Mr. Janney is building himself a home at Kenwood, and he 
wants to be near enough to count the brick and inspect the lumber that goes 
into its construction, He wants his house built as firmly and securely as is 
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his business, and he thinks constant attention is as necessary in the one as in 
the other. We hope that he will enjoy the protection of his ‘‘ home roof 
tree” for many years to come, and that his dividends of happiness may con- 
stantly increase. 

* * * * 

CHAS. B. CLEVELAND, general agent of the New England Life, had his 
plans almost matured to sail for Europe about the middle of June, but has 
deferred his time of departure until after the meeting of the National Conven- 
tion of Life Underwriters. This is a good evidence of the strong hold asso- 
ciation matters have upon the Chicago life insurance men. Mr, Cleveland 
feels that such an occasion as the entertainment of the National Convention 
requires the presence and active co-operation of every member of the local 
body. This is the right spirit and bespeaks the success of the entertainment, 
and also shows the pride that Chicago men take in anything that involves the 
honor and reputation of the city. 


* * * * 


Geo. C. Kober, the popular special agent of the Mutual Life, has just 
returned from a trip to the country. He reports that the general outlook for 
business is excellent. Confidence is fully restored, and everything shows 
improvement. 

* * *k * 

RALPH MERIMAN, of Meriman & Co., who will do the work for the print- 
ing committee, of which L. A. Spicer is chairman, is a genius in his line of 
work, He has a new process of engraving in color that is wonderful, and is 
destined to create a revolution in commercial printing. He calls it photo- 
typo-chromo, and when the excellence and beauty of this process comes to be 
fully understood and appreciated, lithography will not be used except for very 
large work. Mr. Meriman as a designer is phenomenal, and the manner in 
which he has carried out the conception of Mr. Spicer will be a surprise to 
those who attend the fifth annual convention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. 

* * * * 

THE Travelers Insurance Company has removed its Chicago offices to 

the new Stock Exchange building, southwest corner Washington and La 


Salle streets. 
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* * * 


Drs. DENSLOw and Henry F. Lewis, examiners of the Mutual Life in 
Chicago, have taken offices on the sixth floor of the Tacoma building. This 
will be a great convenience to the workers of the company in the city 


department. 
* * * 


W. F. GorreELt. has commenced suit for damages in the Circuit Court of 
Cook county against the Home Life Insurance Company of New York aggre- 
gating $150,000 for false arrest and malicious prosecution, Mr. Gorrell says 
that during the twenty-three months that he has been connected with C. H. 
Ferguson, general agent for Illinois for the Mutual Life, he has found time, 
despite the worry and annoyance of keeping the Home Life from destroying 
a reputation that he had devoted a lifetime to establish, to write about 600 


This is characteristic of the man ; his tenacity is of the bulldog 


applications. 
Few men 


kind ; he will never let go as long as the other fellow shows fight. 
are more kindly and generous in disposition than is Mr. Gorrell, He is justly 
very popular with his friends, and in the unnecessary and very cruel treatment 
he has received at the hands of the Home Life people, he has enjoyed the 
sympathy and good will and wishes of the entire community. The Home Life 
has made nothing but bad reputation in these proceedings, and it is hoped 
that President Ide will call a halt in the name of decency, The Home Life 
Insurance Company is too popular and substantial a company to permit its 
good name to be dragged through the mire of malicious persecution. 








—Insured 1893, died 1894. When Thomas Anderson, a Bedfordshire 
gentleman, insured with the old Accident for £500 in April, 1893, he didn’t 
expect to be a dead man a year later. But his widow is glad of the cheque 
which Agent Bailey has just handed her, after losing her husband by a mishap 
in the hunting field. Some people are insured for twenty years or more, and 
never get hurt, but just peacefully peter-out in their beds, But you never 

It is better to take your chances with an accident policy than with- 
The premium, in any first-class office, is a mere trifle. Don’t think 
Mrs. Anderson was a wife, not a widow, twelve 


know. 
out. 

about it ; see to it at once. 
months ago. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ALBANY. 


[From OuR Own CORRESPONDENT. | 

The halls of legislation of New York State are now silent, so far as the 
voices of the lawmakers of 18y4 are concerned, and were it not for the fact 
that workmen are getting the Assembly chamber in readiness for the use of 
the constitutional convention, the rooms occupied by the legislators would be 
as silent as death. 

The Governor is the busiest kind of a man, and is kept working away at his 
big red desk in the executive chamber, in a manner which has driven from 
many minds all ideas that the office of Governor of the State of New York 
was a sinecure. As soon as the legislators shook from their feet the dust of 
this old town, Governor Flower had every one hustling about, and it was not 
long before he had tacked up in his office a list of the bills in his hands, which, 
if not signed by May 27, fail to become laws, notwithstanding the hard fight 
some of them had to get through committees and houses. 

As to the insurance matters which rest in the hands of the executive, almost 
as soon as the list made its appearance, the Governor set the sign of his 
approval upon the following bill, which was fathered in the Senate by Senator 
O’Connor : 

SECTION 1. Where any loss or damage against which insurance exists, 
occurs to the real or personal property of any of the State normal and training 
schools, the moneys paid to the State by reason of such insurance, shall be 
kept as a separate fund; shall be immediately available, and are hereby 
appropriated, to be expended under the direction of the local board of man- 
agers of any such school, subject to the approval of the State superintendent 
of public instruction, to repair or replace, wholly or partially, the real or 


personal property so damaged or destroyed. 
Sec, 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


These bills are now in the Governor’s hands awaiting his approval : 

Mr. Fish’s, authorizing the local authorities of cities, towns and villages to 
contract for water privileges and sewer conveniences. This bill will, it is 
thought, if signed by the Governor, tend to lessen the fire loss throughout the 
State, as it gives certain villages an opportunity to get a water supply which 
some of them stand in dire need of. 

Mr. Herrman’s, providing that certain societies subordinate to the Odd 
Fellows and Masons, shall report to their grand bodies and not to the Insur- 
ance Department. 

Senator Parsons, an important bill, which passed nearly at the end of the 
session. It provides that the Superintendent of Insurance shall issue licenses 
to fire insurance agents, It further provides that said agents shall comply 
with the following terms of the measure : 


Before transacting business thereunder, execute and deliver to the Superin- 
tendent a bond to the people of the State, in the penal sum of $2000, with 
such sureties as the Superintendent shall approve, conditioned that the said 
agent will faithfully comply with all the requirements of this chapter, and will 
pay to the treasurer of the Volunteer Firemen’s Ilome Association of the 
State of New York, located at Hudson, Columbia county, N. Y., for the uses 
and purposes of said association, or, where such policies cover risks in cities 
of over 1,000,000 inhabitants, having a fire patrol or salvage corps, to the 
treasurer of such fire patrol or salvage corps, in January and July of each 
year, a sum equal to three per cent upon the amount of the gross premiums 
charged to policyholders upon all policies procured by him during the preced- 
ing six months, pursuant to this act ; and in default of payment to the treas- 
urer of any fire patrol or salvage corps of any sum to which it may be entitled 
pursuant to the provisions of this section, or the treasurer of said Volunteer 
Firemen’s Home Association of the sum due them, the treasurer of said fire 
patrol, salvage corps or association may sue for the same in any court of 
record in this State, All fire insurance policies issued to residents of this 
State on property located herein by companies that have not complied with 
the requirements of the general insurance laws of the State shall be void, 
except such as shall have been procured as herein set forth. 


Mr. Lee’s, providing that local boards of State, normal and training schools 
shall keep the schools in their charge fully insured. 

Mr. Wyckoff’s, providing for the organization of town and county co-opera- 
tive insurance corporations. It provides that such companies shall not take 
up a territory to cover more thanefive counties, and takes from section No, 261 
of the insurance law of last year the restriction that the risks of the compa- 
nies shall be more than twenty-five feet from each other. 

Mr. Ainsworth’s, making elearer section 57 of the insurance law, ‘‘ Appli- 
cation ef article limited,” by making the law take effect October 1, 1892. The 
law applies to Lloyds. 

These are all the insurance bills in the hands of the Governor. There is one 
bill which the Executive has under consideration which is an important one, 
but which, however, exempts fire and marine insurance companies. It is that 
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of Mr. Fuller, and places a tax upon foreign corporations of one-eighth of one 
per cent upon the capital stock. 

There was reported to State Factory Inspector Connolly a few days ago a 
rather unusual case. It came in the nature of acomplaint from the employees 
of the Hudson River Stone Supply Company, which has its works between 
Mattewan and Poughkeepsie on the Hudson. The complaint set forth that 
for some years past the company had been taking out of the pay of each man 
in its employ fifteen cents a week. This amount was to insure the men 
against sickness or accident. Not leng ago the services of the doctor, who 
had, in compliance with the agreement between the company and its employees, 
been giving medical advice and physic to the men, withdrew his services, as 
he claimed that the firm had ordered him todoso, In spite of this the fifteen 
cents a week was taken out of the pay of each man, and they protested, 
claiming they did not want to pay for something they did not receive. They 
then complained to the factory inspector. Mr. Connolly has notified the firm 
to pay to each of its employees their full wages, and that it is unlawful for a 
firm to take anything out of a week’s pay for insurance. BATES. 

ALBANY, N. Y., May 7. 





THE WESTERN FIELD. 
[FRoM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

John B, Dunkeson, a life insurance agent of this city, died April 10 at his 
home at 917 East Sixteenth street. Mr. Dunkeson was a prominent Mason, 
and was a member of Lodge 220 A. F. and A. M. He was fora number of 
years Deputy Grand Lecturer of the Masonic lodge. 

A few days since I came across a striking illustration of the beauty of bonus 
contracts. A gentleman was solicited about two years ago for insurance of 
$10,000 in a certain company, but stated to the agent that he did not believe 
that he could get insurance on account of physical disability, not being a very 
good risk personally, and his family history being bad on account of several 
cases of pulmonary troubles, but after strong solicitation on the part of the 
agent he made application, and to his great surprise in due time he received 
his policy. When the second premium came due, on account of financial diffi- 
culties, he was unable to pay his premium. Recently he concluded he wanted 
some insurance and made application to a certain company, which the com- 
pany declined to consider on any plan. Being somewhat surprised at the 
action ef the second company in declining him, inasmuch as his physical con- 
dition was much superior to what it was at the time he made application to 
the first company, he wrote to the medical department of the first company, 
and asked them to send him a copy of his medical examination that had been 
made some two years previous. The company complied with his request, and 
he had the pleasure of seeing that examination, and it showed that he was 
strictly a first-class risk and could have obtained any kind of insurance on any 
plan under the examination as it was sent tothe company. He stated to me 
that at the time he made the application the particular agent was under a 
bonus contract, and as it was near the close of the year and the agent was 
desirous of reaching his bonus very much that the agent gave him a handsome 
rebate, and it would appear that Mr. Agent and the examining physician 
between them manipulated the examination in such a manner as to make him 
appear a first-class risk. Had the gentleman died during the time he kept the 
insurance in force these facts would have come out, and he would no doubt 
have lost his insurance and the company would have a lawsuit on its hands. 
This is a true case, and I know the parties connected with it. It is a striking 
example of the curse of the high-pressure business under the bonus system. 

I was somewhat amused at a telegram in The Kansas City Times a few 
days since, in which it stated that ‘‘ Superintendent Srider of the Insane 
Department of the State of Kansas was a candidate for United States Senator, 
to succeed Senator Martin.” No doubt this was a typographical error, but it 
came very near the truth. 

The Leavenworth Times is making a bitter fight on the Kansas Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, the supposition being that Col. Anthony, editor of 
The Times, is after Major E. N. Morrill, who is a Republican candidate for 
Governor of Kansas, and a trustee of the Kansas Mutual, and owing to the 
fight that this paper is making on the company, President Davis has requested 
the Commissioner to examine the company. I am informed that so far every- 
thing has been found entirely satisfactory. It is to be hoped that the exami- 
ners will be able to give the company a good certificate. This fight will no 
doubt cease after the nomination is made for Governor, which, I think, occurs 
in August. 

Fred W. Bowers, formerly connected with the office of C. W. Fort, resident 
secretary of the North British and Mercantile, was appointed special agent of 
the Orient, taking effect April 1, to fill the vacancy made by E. R. Wet- 
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more’s resignation. Mr. Bowers is an energetic and enterprising man, and 
will fill the position acceptably. EE. KR. Wetmore has been appointed special 
agent of the New York Underwriters for Cook county, Illinois. 

An effort is being made to organize a local fire insurance company at 
Sedalia, Mo. If successful, F. E. Hoffman of Sedalia, formerly general 
agent of the German of Freeport, will be its general manager. Mr. Hoffman 
is an energetic man, and will ne doubt make a success of his company. 

Deputy Insurance Commissioner Taylor of the Kansas Insurance Depart- 
ment is making a tour of the Pacific slope, and making examinations of the 
insurance companies, and as an incidental feature is taking in the Midwinter 
fair, As Mr. Snider’s price for examinations was eighty dollars for each 
company during his recent trip East, and as there are a number of companies, 
fire and life, on the Pacific coast, no doubt Mr. Taylor will make sufficient 
examinations to cover the cost of his ‘* business ” tour, 

L, B. Eveland, who was recently defeated for city treasurer of this city, has 
been appointed special agent under General Agent Hochstettler. Mr, Eve- 
land is an enthusiastic, pushing man, and wil] no doubt make a success with 
the Travelers. 

The Kansas City Life Underwriters Association had their regular monthly 
meeting on the 16th of April, and elected the following delegates and alter- 
nates to the National Convention in Chicago in June. Delegates—H. K. 
Lyon, New York Life; W. H. Miller, Massachusetts Mutual Life; W. H. 
Reed, Phoenix Mutual Life; W. P. Rodgers, Equitable Life of Iowa ; Chas, 
D. Mill, New England Mutual Life. A/ternates—J. D. Sutton, Washington 
Life ; W. P. Motley, Pacific Mutual Life ; C. C. Courtney, Mutual Benefit 
of New Jersey; Eli Potter, Penn Mutual Life ; L. B. Bailey, Aitna Life. 

The Glens Falls has notified the Kansas City Underwriters that on the 
Fourth of July they will withdraw from the Union. 

H. J. Childers has been appointed assistant superintendent of the Pru- 
dential under Superintendent Hamburg of this city. 

The Union Casualty and Surety Company of St. Louis is now represented 
in this city by the firm of Garnsey, Allcutt & Weyer, with offices in the New 
England Building. Heretofore, D. A. Weyer has been manager of the acci- 
dent department, and Garnsey & Allcutt managers of the general liability and 
plate glass departments. These departments have been consolidated, and in 
the future business will be written in the name of Garnsey, Allcutt & Weyer. 

Deidrich Kennsman and Mrs. Theodora Hoffmann were jointly indicted 
for the murder of Mrs. Johanna Kennsman, The indictment charges them 
with the premeditated strangling to death of the wife of Kennsman. It will 
be remembered that Mrs. Kennsman held a $5000 policy in the Mutual 
Reserve Fund, and it is supposed that this was the incentive to the crime. I 
have been informed that the Mutual Reserve will await the outcome of the 
trial of these parties for the crime with which they are charged, before con- 
sidering the payment of the claim. 

Major F, E. Marsh was recently appointed Superintendent of Agencies for 
the Kansas Mutual Life Insurance Company. I understand the Kansas 
Mutual has been contemplating entering a number of States, and has engaged 
Mr. Marsh to push the business for it. Mr. Marsh is said to be a very 
energetic and capable man, and will probably be able to secure a large 
amount of business for the Kansas Mutual. 

The Metropolitan has recently appointed a general agent at Springfield, Mo. 

KansAs City, Mo., May 4. Guy Comos. 





ATLANTA. 
[From Our Own CoRRESPONDENT. | 

The executive committee of the South Eastern Tariff Association has issued 
a circular announcing Washington, D.C., as the place of annual meeting. In 
change from Washington to Saratoga, as at first contemplated, much opposi- 
tion was brought about, which happily has been quieted, although there are 
some who think the committee made a mistake in allowing a few companies 
to dictate the place of meeting simply to meet their personal views, It is 
even claimed that one company so far excited itself as to have threatened not 
to attend if Saratoga was insisted upen. He would not have been missed, 
Among the surprises is the announcement that the present secretary of the 
association will decline a re-election. It is whispered that his appointment 
as manager of a prominent American company will soon be announced, 

The burning of the car and machine shops of the Marietta and North Geor- 
gia railroad involved the Atlanta Home of this city, and the ridiculous state- 
ment was published that they had sustained a loss of $127,000, This dwindled 
down to $10,000 later on. 

It has been currently reported that the city council of Savannah had deter- 
mined not to do anything toward the enforcement of the requirements made 
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in order to insure a suspension of the increased insurance rate for inadequate 
fire department and water supply. This is denied in The Forest City, anda 
correspondent sends me a clipping from a local paper showing that the reverse 
is true. The council passed resolutions looking to a decided improvement in 
the water supply and means of fire protection. 

The burning of the St. Charles Hotel at New Orleans has caused sorrow to 
many of the special agents in this field, and from the published accounts the 
risk seems to have been carefully avoided by the local companies and few of 
the foreign offices, This fire is calculated, I am told, to impress companies 
with the weakness of the New Orleans fire department. It is totally inade- 
quate to cope with a large fire, and the water supply is notably wanting. 

The report that the North British and Mercantile will establish headquar- 
ters for its Southern department in this city has given rise to many rumors as 
to who will be the fortunate candidate, many of whom have come to light 
during the past week. The resident secretaryship evil is to be stamped out if 
the company wants success, and this short-sighted venture will no doubt soon 
be a thing of the past. The company in its treatment of Southern affairs 
showed a very dictatorial spirit which soon made it enemies, and as a result 
they had a hard time to get a foothold at desirable points, Its policy will 
undergo a change in this particular. 

The resignation of Manager Morris of the Queen has caused some surprise, 
and it can be confidently relied upon that Atlanta will not be lost sight of in 
the selection of a place for establishing the department. Mr. Morris has been 
associated with the Southern business for many years, and has always been 
highly esteemed as a man of sterling worth and integrity. 

A new arrival in Atlanta will be Frank M. Butt, the recently appointed 
special agent of the Phoenix of London. He will make the company’s head- 
quarters in this city permanent. ERNEST. 

ATLANTA, GA., May 5. 





NEW ORLEANS. 


[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT. ] 

The burning of the St. Charles Hotel removes the most familiar landmark 
known to visitors of this city. The former hotel of the same name was 
burned in 1851. The latter structure was completed two years later, and for 
many years enjoyed a reputation second to no other hostelry in the Union. 
In ante bellum days it was the resort of wealthy planters, who spent money 
with a lavish hand, and its table was renowned for the daintiness of its 
dishes and the excellence of its wines. With the changes which followed the 
war, the decadence of the St. Charles began. Money was no longer plentiful 
in the South, and the tide of travel of late years in the winter season has set 
strongly toward Florida and California, The enormous investments of 
capitalists in both these sections rendered them attractive to tourists from the 
North in search of health and pleasure. For some years past the problem of 
putting up a $1,000,000 hotel in New Orleans has engaged the attention of 
our leading merchants, but as long as the St. Charles stood a doubt existed in 
the minds of many whether a new institution could be made to pay. The 
burning of the St. Charles solves the hotel question. Either upon that site, 
or upon some other more desirable, there will shortly be commenced a thor- 
oughly modern structure, which will serve to again attract to New Orleans 
tourists of culture and wealth. The old St. Charles was erected by those 
who builded well, not only from an architectural standpoint—for there was 
probably no hotel in the country whose style of architecture was so consistently 
carried out—buat it was most admirably adapted to the purposes for which it 
was intended. As years passed by the interior was somewhat remodeled from 
time to time. The walls were pierced here and there, and as the owners 
never seemed to dread the danger of fire, no precautions were taken to close 
these openings by fire-resisting doors. 

The insurance on the hotel, as reported to you by wire, was $157,500, and 
on rents, $55,000. The insurance on the furniture in the name of the pro- 
prietor has not yet been ascertained, but it is now stated to be only $7500. 
The value could not have been less than $35,000. So confident were the 
owners that the risk of fire was small, that last year they reduced the insur- 
ance on the building $50,000. The classic portico, with its lofty and majestic 
columns, still stands, a mute witness to the fury of the fire which reigned 
within. Local builders estimate that the front as it stands might be safely 
valued at $25,000, and the foundations at $20,000, provided the building is 
to be rebuilt. The policies contain the ninety per cent coinsurance clause, 
and an appraisement will doubtless be necessary in order to arrive at a proper 
settlement of the loss, The question of the time which would be required to 
reconstruct the building will naturally cut a very important figure in the 
adjustment of the loss on rents. Most of the insurance was placed with 
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agency companies, but several of the locals are interested—much more largely 
than they would like to be. 

This has been a stirring week among the agents. The Royal Insurance Com. 
pany has transferred its supplies from A. Woods & Co, to Wm. M. Railey & Co.; 
the Lancashire Insurance Company has discontinued the dual agencies lately 
with Railey & Co. and Rocquet & Mehle, and centred its affections upon P, 
F, Pescud as its only love; The Phoenix of Hartford has appointed Rocquet 
& Mehle local agents, with a view to scooping the business of the Lancashire 
in that office, so the fight goes merrily on. Time out of mind it has been the 
custom in New Orleans when fly time approached to get up a lively fight, 
The present season promises to be no different from its predecessors, 

Everybody’s friend, genial, courteous and manly Sam Tupper, has been 
appointed manager of the Queen Insurance Company for the Southern depart- 
ment, vice J. H. M. Morris, resigned. While many will regret the retirement 
of Mr. Morris, Mr. Tupper’s host of friends will hail with delight his well 
deserved success. It is said that the department headquarters of the Queen 
will be removed to Atlanta. ‘‘ God save the Queen ”—and Sam Tupper. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., May 5. ** Uno.” 





NEW ENGLAND. 


[From OuR OwN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

There is unquestionably an improved feeling in business, and this is favor- 
ably reflected in trade and commercial circles, but in the insurance and all other 
lines of business the soft perfumed atmosphere ef spring acts upon the spirits 
of men like the ozone of a tropical mountain peak. 

Various and varied are the rumors afloat concerning the proposed action of 
the New York Lloyds Association, viz., the testing of the Massachusetts law 
applying to the transaction of insurance business by individuals ; also that 
the Lloyds made a proposition to a broker well known in Boston insurance 
circles, which embodied the furnishing of funds for testing the Massachusetts 
insurance law. The opinion has been expressed that the recent decision in 
Pennsylvania amounts to nothing so far as points at issue in this State are 
concerned ; and as for the Massachusetts Insurance Department, its position 
would be to see that the law which allows the admission into this State of 
Lloyds associations having net assets of $200,000 (practically the same terms 
to which regular stock companies are subjected), is enforced. 

Some of the members of the Massachusetts Mutual Fire Insurance Union 
are of the opinion that something more than simple verbal agreements 
between its members would be desirable, which shall be more binding and 
more in conformity with business methods. 

G. R. Lewis, Chicago, has been appointed general agent for the State of 
Illinois of the Capital of New Hampshire. 

It is reported from Springfield, Ill., that the Insurance Commissioner of 
that State intends to require, of the Massachusetts mutuals, who are applying 
for admission into Illinois, a pro rata reserve. 

It is said that some of the assessment companies are limiting the number of 
assessments to be made within stated periods. 

The Holyoke has adopted the following schedule applying to mercantile 
risks: ‘‘ Hereafter any building containing a store will be classed as a mer- 
cantile building and not written for a longer term than three years. The 
minimum rate in all cases will be twenty cents higher than the stock rate 
tariff.” This schedule has been adopted by the Massachusetts Mutual Insur- 
ance Union. 

Frank Gair. Macomber, manager of the British and Foreign Marine Insur- 
ance Company, is installed in elegant offices at 115 Water street. They are 
large, light and well appointed, and handsomely and conveniently finished, 
furnished and arranged. The front of the building is particularly attractive, 
with handsome signs above and beside the entrance. 

There is no insurance office in the city more desirable, either in point of 
location or interior arrangement, than the new one of Blake & Taylor at 47 
Kilby street. It has one of the finest entrances on the street, is light and 
well lighted, high ceiling and plenty of large windows. The main office is 
conveniently fitted with desks and oak furniture especially made for it. The 
cashier’s desk near the front end is surrounded by a rich bronze lattice work. 
In the rear there is a large and handsomely furnished private office and direc- 
tor’sroom. The basement is occupied by the firm as a supply and storage 
room. These new quarters furnish much better facilities for the transaction 
of the firm’s large agency and brokerage business, as well as affording better 
accommodations for attending to the constantly increasing business of the 
Commonwealth Mutual, of which the fire losses have been, up to date, less 
than twenty-five per cent. 

Scull & Field of the Royal have placed a blanket policy on the Quincy 
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Cold Storage, covering the entire contents owned by a large number of indi- 
viduals, which will simplify matters a good deal with regard to insurance in 
storage warehouses. - 

The Tremont Mutual is to write lines on sprinkled risks of $10,000, and 
unsprinkled of $5000, in the United States and Canada. 

The fire insurance offices in Boston wili close Saturday afternoons at I 
o’clock until September 1. 

The Boston Life Underwriters Association will hold its regular monthly 
meeting Tuesday, May15. A lunch will be served instead of the regular 
dinner. 

At the meeting of the New England Insurance Exchange last Saturday it 
was voted that the Norwich (Conn.) committee be instructed to revise tariff of 
rates for the territory under their jurisdiction. The question of term policies, 
in order for the day, was taken from the table, and action thereon was sus- 
pended until conference could be had with the ‘* mutuals” through a special 
committee, consisting of E. B. Cowles, M. R. Emerson and J. H. Leighton. 

Woodford & Stone, Worcester, Mass., have received the appointment of 
general agents of the Union Central for central Massachusetts. 

BosToN, MAss., May 7. ALLAN ERICc. 








COPFPMUNICATIONS. 


Surplus Line Companies and Lloyds. 


[To THE EpiTor oF THE SPECTATOR. ]} 

Will you kindly inform me whether the insurance companies, as per list 
below, are worthy of credit : 

Western Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield, Mass.; Old Colony Mutual, 
Boston, Mass.; Essex Mutual, Salem, Mass.; Suffolk Mutual, Boston, Mass.; 
Atlas Mutual, Boston, Mass.; Commonwealth Mutual, Boston, Mass.; Mutual 
Lloyds, New York; American Fire, Baltimore, Md.; Eastern Mutual, Boston, 
Mass.; German, Baltimore, Md.; Insurers Alliance, New York; Equitable 
Mutual, New York; South and North American Lloyds, New York; Colum- 
bia Fire Lloyds, New York; Union Lloyds, New York. (Signed) 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 28. READER. 

[The policies of the companies and Lloyds above listed are freely accepted 
through responsible brokers to cover surplus line risks. Such companies as 
the Western Massachusetts, Old Colony, Essex Mutual, Suffolk Mutual, Atlas 
Mutual, Commonwealth and others have on their boards of directors some of 
the best local business men and are managed by practical underwriters of long 
experience. —Ep, THE SPECTATOR. } 





A Disclaimer From ‘‘ O’Hagerty.”’ 


[To THE EpiroR oF THE SPECTATOR. ] 

Your correspondent at this point, in the letter which appeared in your issue 
of the 26th of April, seeks to connect my name with the authorship of cer- 
tain articles which have appeared in The Daily States, and more especially 
with the paragraph quoted in the letter. The imputation of your correspond- 
ent can only rest upon some flimsy suspicion, which does little credit either 
to his perspicacity or his professed friendship for ‘* our amiable and esteemed 
friend, Col. Toby.” 

Since I discontinued writing for THE SPECTATOR I have not contributed, 
either with or without signature, a single line for any insurance journal or any 
insurance department of any journal. ‘‘O’Hagerty” has ceased to exist, 
except as a memory, and in future, whenever the original user of that 
pseudonym will have anything to say in the public prints, he will say it over 
his own signature. ‘* O’HAGERTY.” 
NEw ORLEANS, LA., May I. 














—Startling figures as to the deaths and injuries received by men at their 
work were given by John Burns in an address at Battersea on ‘* Labor's 
Death Roll.” In thirty years 31,466 miners were killed outright, while over 
120,000 were injured’ every year. On the Manchester Ship canal there were 
130 fatal accidents, 1300 non-fatal and 165 men permanently disabled. From 
1874 to 1893, on the railways of the United Kingdom, there were killed 
12,000 and 160,000 were injured. In seven years, 1220 out of 14,000 
shunters and brakesmen were killed, and 11,690 were injured. In 1892, one 
shunter in 164 was killed, and one in sixteen was injured. These figures are 
so great as to be almost incredible. 
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—W. T. Crenshaw has resigned the agency of the Fidelity and Casualty at 
Atlanta, Ga. 

—In the month ending April 20, the Travelers paid the principal sum of 
eight accident policies amounting to $31,500. 


—The Travelers Record for May gives a new version of the company’s 
famous moral, viz.; Insure in the Bartlett Pear. 


—Among the many rumors current regarding the Star Accident Company 
of Chicago is one that it will reorganize as a stock company. 


—The Manufacturers Accident Insurance Company of Toronto paid thirty- 
five claims in the month of February last; amounting to $1835. 


—The Fidelity Life and Accident Insurance Company is being organized 
at Atlanta, Ga., with a capital stock of $200,000. W. L. Seddon and H. 
C. Davis are the active promoters of the new venture. 


—The current number of The National Accident News is a veritable ‘* tes- 
timonial number.” Many people are glad to be insured in the National, and 
Secretary Barnum is looking for a good many more who ought to have equal 
cause for thankfulness. 


—The Preferred Accident Insurance Company of New York is now domi- 
ciled in its beautiful new quarters on the seventh floor of the building just 
completed by the Home Life Insurance Company. This company has written 
over seventy millions of new business so far this year. 


—Every accident insurance agent should have a copy of the Accident 
Insurance Manual, recently issued by The Spectator Company, for it tells 
him how to secure business, how to keep it, and also informs him as to the 
various plans of the leading accident companies of the United States, 


—The Underwriters Mutual Accident Association of Des Moines, Ia., 
obtained its incorporation papers a few weeks ago, and is now ready to push 
actively for business. Its operations will be confined mainly to insurance 
men, but merchants and others in preferred occupations will be accepted, 


—Canadian railway accidents were responsible for the death of 216 per- 
sons and the injury of 708 more during the twelve months ending on the 
30th of June, 1893. Brakesmen to the number of 277 were injured while 
coupling cars, and twenty-six people were killed and eighty wounded by the 
idiotic practice of jumping on and off trains while in motion, 


—Accident companies operating in Canada received in premiums in 1893, 
$325,999 and paid in losses $166,949. They had in force at the close of the 
year 20,635 policies for $54,945,001. In point of magnitude they rank as 
follows: Travelers, Manufacturers, London Guarantee and Accident, Canada 
Accident, Accident Company of North America and Norwich and London, 


—Is your right arm insured? The strong right arm of a skilled artificer, 
or any man who uses his skill aright, is his most valuable asset. It is invalu- 
able to himself, and invaluable to the community in which he works. The loss 
or depreciation of it is a loss all around, but chiefly to the man to whom it 
belongs. How very necessary, therefore, to insure such a valuable asset 
against accidents of all kinds. 


—The Provident Fund Society is seeking all the business it can get, and 
agents used to soliciting accident insurance can make favorable contracts. 
The Provident Fund issues an attractive policy, giving everything that is 
within the limits of safety, and a man seeking employment would do well to 
confer with its officers. The society has recently removed to 195 Broadway, 
New York city, owing to the increasing demand for office room, and is doing 
a first-class business. 

—There is quite a good deal of dissatisfaction being manifested with the 
management of the Star Accident Company of Chicago. The company has 
within the past few years reinsured a good many other companies and bade 
fair to grow to an important position in the accident field. President H. W. 
K, Cutter and Secretary T. S. Quincey have long been prominent among 
accident underwriters, and will doubtless arrange matters to the satisfaction 
of the varieus insurance departments when called upon to do so. 


—The Inter-State Casualty Company has issued a new combination policy, 
which it dubs a ‘‘non-wrecking” policy. It provides compensation for 
injuries happening while the insured is a passenger in a regular passenger con- 
veyance, whether the vehicle is wrecked or not. The policy costs $30 a year 
and pays $10,000 for death by accident, or the loss of two limbs, or both 
eyes ; $3333 for the loss of one limb ; $50 per week for total disability, not 
exceeding fifty-two weeks, and $10 to $40 per week for partial disability, 
limited to twenty-six weeks. For accidents other than those of travel, one- 
half the above benefits are paid. 


—Col. Thomas E, Sloan, the new president of the Traders and Travelers 
Accident Company of New York, is prominent in military as well as business 
circles. He has been on the Governor’s staff for some years, is major of the 
Old Guard and treasurer of the National Express Company and president of 
the New York and Commercial Steam Laundry Company. Mr. Sloan's 
promotion to the presidency of the Traders and Travelers is having its 
expected good effect upon the business of the company. Its record of new 
business up to May 1 shows a healthy gain over the same period of last year, 
and the outlook is reported very encouraging. Experienced agents will be 
liberally dealt with upon application to Secretary H. N. Fraser, who is an 
affable, agreeable and well-posted accident underwriter, having been identi- 
fied with the accident business for some years. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
THE annual meeting of the National Board of Fire Underwriters is taking 
place to-day in New York. While we are, of course, unable to give an 
account of the proceedings in to-day’s paper, we present below the president’s 
address, almost entire (except statistical tables), together with copious 
extracts from the reports of two of the committees, They will be found 
interesting and instructive. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT D, W. C, SKILTON, 
Tke late hour at which we received the copy of the president’s address 
' precludes us from printing it entire. The following is the substance of it : 


GENTLEMEN—Hearty congratulations are extended over the fact that though 
the trials and anxieties of the past year were heavy and grievous, we have survived 
the s‘orm, and are again assembled for our annual conference. 

The year closed with a record of adversity unequaled in the history of American 
underwriting. Years there have been that have recorded greater single con- 
flagrations, but for widespread and continuous disaster the year 1893 stands clear 
and well outlined from all that have gone before. 

The Connecticut Insurance Commissioner, in his annual report for the present 
year, says that ‘‘ Instead of any profit in 1893 to the companies taken all together, 
there was a loss from various sources of over $8,000,000. In 1892 there was a profit 
ot over $4,000,000. = The results of the two years differ by more than 
$12,000,000.” 

Figures compiled from the last annual statements of thirty-six New York State 
companies, fifty-six companies of other States, and nineteen foreign companies, 
show a reduction of over $8,000,000 in their aggregate net surplus as compared 
with one year previous, and of nearly $14,000,000 as compared with January 1, 
1891. 

The magnitude of the nation’s fire loss, and its effect on the fire insurance com- 
panies in the great depletion of assets and surplus, have attracted almost universal 
attention, but no new lesson has been taught underwriters. It is the same old les- 
son, but presented in a still more forcible way. The greatly increased fire waste 
has been the subject of serious consideration by us for many years, but the extent 
that it reached jn 1293 was appalling, and the certainty that the danger line has 
been passed must now be admitted by every candid mind. 

It is our duty to-day, and from this on, to consider most seriously what steps 
shall be taken to strengthen the companies and place the business upon a basis of 
reasonable profit and unite the companies in the work. If we can meet all 
questions with a spirit of concession and liberality, cheerfully avoiding a stubborn 
insistence of individual opinions, success skould be attained. Time will prevent 
our doing much here to-day, but steps should be taken looking to active and 
intelligent action following our adjournment. 

At the last annual meeting of the board the membership of eighty-seven com- 
panies was reported by the standing committee on membership. Since that time 
the Manufacturers and Builders and the Exchange of New York, and the Boylston 
of Boston, have discontinued business, so that there are now eighty-four companies 
members of the board, as will be shown by the roll on the secretary’s desk. 

On the 26th day of October, 1893, Peter Notman, Jate president of the 
Niagara Insurance Company, passed away, seventy-three years of age. Born in 
the city of Edinburgh, Scotland, he came to this country when thirteen years old, 
and his entire business life was devoted to fire underwriting. He was connected 
with this board from the time of its organization, was secretary of the committee 
which presented a plan for a permanent organization to the convention of fire insur- 
ance companies, held in July, 1866, was a member of the executive committee dur- 
ing the early years of the extstence of the organization, and was chairman of the 
committee in 1884 and 1885. For many years he was a member of the committee 
on legislation, of which he was chairman in 1883 and 1884. 

He was for a time president ot the New York Board of Fire Underwriters, and 
for years was the efficient chairman of its committee on laws and legislation. In 
fact, Mr. Notman was prominently identified with his profession throughout his 
career, and was a strong believer in all organizations created to conserve and pro- 
mote the interests of the business. He was a leader, independent of thought, of 
judicial judgment, conservative but broad-minded, and considerate of the views of 
others and was a man of the highest character. The record made by him will 
stand as his enduring monument. 

Capt. Andrew C. Bayne, late vice-president of the A°tna Insurance Company, 
suddenly passed away on the 12th day of October, 1893, at Newport, N. Y., fifty- 
two years of age. 

Capt. Bayne was of Scottish birth, but came to America in his boyhood, and 
while still young entered the service of his country, serving with devotion and great 
bravery through the civil war, and for years afterward on the frontier, and was a 
sufferer, until his death, from the wounds received while fighting the battles of his 
adopted country. 

On returning to civil life he entered the insurance business, and his progress in 
the profession was rapid. In office and field work, and finally as an officer of the 
Etna Insurance Company, he showed abilities of the highest order. He was of a 
genial, social temperament, of manly qualities, and a Christian gentleman in all 
that the term applies, and closed his career with a most honorable record. 


COMMITTEE ON CLASSIFICATION. 

At the last meeting of the board the following resolution was adopted : 

“« Resolved, That a committee of seven members be appointed to devise a system 
of classification of fire losses, by which the fire record of cities and towns throughout 
the country may be classified by the local underwriters’ organizations, such com- 
mittee to report to the executive committee at its next regular meeting, or as soon 
thereafter as practicable.” 

F..O. Affeld, Geo. W. Babb, Jr., J. H. Washburn, L. M. Finley, T. H. Mont- 
gomery, E. G. Richards and J. Beavan were appointed as such committee. 

This committee has completed a carefully prepared classification with a blank 
relative to losses designed to be filled by local boards, which the chairman will 
present for your consideration. 

The executive committee, at its meeting of June 28, 1893, appointed F. O. 
Affeld and Inspector Hendrick as delegates to the engineers’ convention, held in 
Milwaukee, August 23, 1893. At that meeting Mr. Affeld made a very able address 
on the subject of the fire waste, which was well received by the convention. A 
report may be expected from him at this meeting. 

Following a precedent established in previous years, the executive committee 
decided to hold no semi-annual meeting. 


Under the constitution a president, vice-president, secretary and treasurer should 
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be elected for the ensuing year. Four members of the executive committee are 
also to be chosen for three years in the place of H. W. Eaton, W. T. Barton, C. 
W. Kellogg and T. F. Goodrich, whose terms expire by limitation. 

Re-election of members of the executive committee under the constitution is not 
permissible unti! after the lapse of a year from the expiration of their respective 
terms of office. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT LAST ANNUAL MEETING. 


At the twenty-seventh annual meeting of this board, held May 18, 1893, the com- 
mittee of nine appointed by the president to consider suggestions, etc., made in the 
annual address regarding the general situation, presented a report accompanied by 
a resolution expressing the approval of such suggestions (see pages 139 and 140 of 
the proceedings at that meeting). This report and-resolution were adopted, and 
the executive committee was requested to forward a copy to each member of the 
board, and also to all companies not members, and solicit their approval of the 
propositions contained therein. 

The replies received showed sixty-two in favor of all propositions, twelve 
approved all but the second, and criticisms were freely made by many. The execu- 
tive committee, at a meeting held June 28, 1893, having the subject under consider- 
ation, adopted the following: 

‘* Resolved, that the executive committee of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers endorses the propositions as set forth in Circular 442, and recommends their 
adoption so far as may be by the several underwriters’ associations in the Eastern 
and Middle States having cognizance of rates and commissions.” 

The committee of nine met July 11, 1893, when a sub-committee was appointed 
to carry out the wishes of companies in regard to New York State business, and 
prepare a plan of action. The sub-committee was composed of E. F. Beddall, 
James Nichols, Sam P. Blagden, J. Beavan and J. H. Washburn. 

Foliowing these meetings, conferences were held by the sub-committee with the 
New York State Association. That committee afterward reported to the Commis- 
sion Association, ani subsequently to the Fire Underwriters Union, the work thus 
passing out of the hands of the National Board. 

As usual, interesting reports may be expected from the standing committees. 

It has been suggested that a detailed statement of the great work done and valu- 
able results secured by the committees of this board during these later years might 
be prepared and sent to members and non-members, and that in this way a more 
general knowledge would be had of the value of their work to insurance interests 
generally. 

The usual statistical (ables have been prepared and will be found in their proper 


er. 

Table I. shows that the percentage of dividends paid in 1893 was 9.58 against 
9.67 in 1892. It is 97-100 of one percent below the average of 10.55 for the 
whole period. 

Table IJ. exhibits the ratio of loss to premium of American companies. It 
relates to the fire business only, excluding marine and inland premiums and losses. 
The average annual loss ratio for the entire period is 57.95, with a ratio for 1893 of 
65.56. This is the highest loss ratio since 1871 and 1872, when the ratio was 
abnormally large, owing to the Chicago and Boston fires. Table V. gives the 
loss ratio of the foreign companies for 1893, which was 69.91. 

The following recapitulation is of interest: 














| 
| 1890. 1891, | 1892. 1893. 
New York State companies........ | 55.91 60.68 62.54 66.41 
Companies other States...--......| 51.67 60.05 60.26 65.09 
Foreign companies [Table V.]....| 54.05 63.47 64.33 69.91 





Table III indicates the ratio of expenses to each $100 of premium receipts. It 
shows the average expense of 220 companies over the whole period to have been 
34.58 with a ratio of 35.68 for 1893, a reduction from 1892, when it was 37.09. 

Table 1V. In addition to premiums and losses the important factor of risks 
written is here introduced. The table is limited to American companies and will 
show: 1. Ratio of fire losses to each $100 of premiums, and is to that extent a repe- 
tition of Table II, yet important to be here again shown side by side with the other 
ratios exhibited in the table. 2. The ratio of fire losses to each $100 of fire risks 
written. 3. The amount of fire risks written to $1.00 loss. 4. Theaverage rate of 
premiums on each $100 of fire risks written. 

The ration of losses to premiums was 61.05 in 1892 and 65.56 in 1893. 

The losses to each $100 of risks written advanced from .5453 in 1892 to .5865 in 
1893. 

The amount written to each one dollar of loss was $183.39 in 1892, and declined 
to $170.50 in 1893. 

The rate of premium advanced from .8931 in 1892 to .8947 in 1893. 

Table V gives the experience in the United States of the foreign fire insurance 
companies since 1866, the figures for the year prior to that time being unattainable. 
The following comparisons is interesting: 











| 1890. | 1891. 1892. | 1893. 

| | 7 -— | 
Pe tetenctacdn accaiupeuneee regres ea | 54.05 | 63.47 | 64.33 69.91 
SIE TIE as 6.6 06:6) 0's 00080000 se nesters | 33-08 | 34.58 33-26 | 32.92 
Average premium rate.........2c0..... ania -7483 | .6997 | -7650 | .8127 





The ratio of losses to $100 of risks written advanced from .4920 in 1892 to .5683 
in 1893. 

Table X shows the ratio of commissions to $100 of premium receipts since 1860 
Like the term tables, it only gives the informa'ion as of companies doing business 
in New York State—127 in number in 1893. The following will indicate the changes 
for each class of companies since 1890: 





| 1890. 1891. 1892. | 1893. 
New York State companies........... eoeeees | 19.36 20.25 19.51 18.91 
Companies other States doing busines in N. Y.| 18.70 18.89 18.86 18.67 
Foreign companies............cscscccccccees| 19.04 20.50 19.06 18.24 
Al COMEDIES. 6.0. occccccccecssesecooes socces] IOQe 19.76 19.09 18.59 


‘I most fully appreciate the fact that this board has not for many years had any 
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direct connection with the making of rates, or determining the method of remuner- 
ating agents, but, gentlemen, I have addressed you to-day as representatives of the 
companies that are directly connected with this work, and this would seem to be an 
opportune time for this national organization to consider in a broad-minded way 
not only the question of rates and commissions, but all the necessities of the situ- 
ation and the duty that devolves upon all underwriters. 

With adverse legislation threatening us as never before, the higher courts ruling 
against vital conditions of the standard policy (New York Court of Appeals, 
Knowles vs. American Insurance Company), the increasing danger from new 
hazards forcing itself upon our attention in a burning way, expenses becoming 
burdensome, and competition for the safer classes more aggressive and unscrupu- 
lous than ever known in our experience, I am firmly convinced that united and 
aggressive action is called for, and that the companies should utilize to a greater 
extent the machinery, experience and power of this grand old organization, and 
stand firmly together with a distinct purpose, determined that good methods shall 
govern, evils be eradicated and the business of American fire underwriting be 
placed again upon a prosperous basis, with a fair promise of permanency. 


The Committee on Lighting, Heating and Patents, of which J. H. Wash- 


burn is chairman, reported as follows (appendixes omitted) : 


Mr. President and Gentlemen:—In reporting on the subject entrusted to them, 
your committee might almost refer you to its report of last year, for that now made 
must in many respects be a repetition of the same old story. Losses occasioned by 
defective electric wires continue, and as the use of such wires increases the number 
of losses increases in like proportion. The use of electricity tor lighting, for 
power, and for various household purposes, has so greatly increased during the last 
year as to require constant watchfulness on the part of a'l who are interested in the 
results. The installations of a few years—and even of a few months—ago, are 
proving themselves not enly imperfect at the outset, but by the deterioration of the 
insulating material are becoming daily more dangerous. It is true that we have 
learned more of the dangers ofelectricity, and are learning still more as each day's 
experience may teach us. The ignorance and greed of the mechanics who instal 
the various electrical plants are such that we do not get the benefit in many cases 
of the little knowledge which we have, and that little knowledge is really only 
sufficient to inform us how much there is which we do not know. We have, how- 
ever, learned this much—that no system of electric — should be used in any 
building unless it is accessible. The time has passed for burying wires in the 
plastering or placing them under the floors without protection. They should be, 
whenever out of sight, not only thoroughly insulated, but so protected by tubing or 
otherwise that the insulating material may not be destroyed, and the bare wire 
exposed by breakage or by abrasion from rough usage. In illustration of the 
causes of fires from defective electric equipments, your committee begs to refer to 
the very interesting and instructive reports hereto appended (Appendix A, the first 
and second being condensed and incorporated in the third, issued April 10, 1894, 
given infull), of W.H. Merrill, Jr., ‘‘Committee on Fires,’’ of the Under- 
writers’ International Electrical Association, which in addition to lucid explana- 
tions as to the cause of each fire coming under his notice, includes reproductions of 
photographs showing ‘‘ characteristic burnouts’’ of electrical appliances. Your 
committee consider this report of so much value from an educational point of view, 
that it would be pleased to have each user of the electric current possess a copy of 
it. While this report was in proof, the chairman of the committee received a com- 
munication from Mr. Merrill, who was mainly instrumental in compiling and 
issuing the reports referred to, in which he suggests that the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters assume charge of the work. Your committee is not now pre- 
pared to recommend this, although the advantage may be readily seen of the entire 
subject receiving attention through a national organization. To quote Mr. 
Merrill's view: ‘‘ What is urgently needed is an authoritative, thorough and com- 
petent national supervision of the electrical laws and ordinances, rules and regula 
tions, and devices and materials which have a- direct bearing on the fire hazard.” 
Of course, this attention would requ‘re the employmert of a competent inspector 
and assistants, and would, therefore, so far as the fire insurance companies are con- 
cerned, resolve itself into a question of expense. It is possible that the Board 
might recoup itself for the expenditure by a system of fees for the inspection of 
apparatus and devices. The question is, however, of such importance as to lead 
the committee to suggest that it be referred to the executive committee for con- 
sideration with power, and this course is recommended. 

The new rules which have been adopted by various underwriting associations, 
and which are at present regarded as the standard, afford, perhaps, as much pro- 
tection in the cases of wires in buildings used for lighting and for power as we are 
now able to secure, but they should be in all cases strictly enforced. It is difficult 
to do this without a more expensive system of inspection than the underwriters can 
afford to adopt, and yet some safeguards may be thrown around the business by 
requiring from all electric companies certificates that the installation is put in by 
mechanics approved by them, and in accord with the rules adopted. Your com- 
mittee also recommends that the board shall use its influence to secure, in all places 
where it is practicable, a system of licenses from municipal authority for mechanics 
who instal electric plants, at least as stringent as that which in many cases is 
required for licensed plumbers, the danger to life and property in the case of elec- 
tric wiring being far greater than that from any system of plumbing, and, therefore, 
affording ample justification for such a system of licenses, 

Throughout the country, electric trolley railroads are extending with marvelous 
rapidity. Scarce a village of any note but has its trolley railroad. From motives 
of economy wires for furnishing power have been in many instances connected 
with the trolley wires, having ground or earth returns; this is, perhaps, as danger- 
ous a mode of use as any which can be adopted for electrical wiring and the distri- 
bution of power, end in no case should be permitted. The use of the trolley itself 
in thickly settled towns is a source of danger such as your committee believes can- 
not very long be tolerated. Using the earth as areturn circuit disseminates an 
amount of electrical current reaching water pipes and gas pipes, and gradually 
working their destruction, which must lead at no distant date to an entire change 
of system, either by the substitution of storage batteries, or by a return wire in place 
of the ground connection. Latterly the use of electricity has been extended to 
include many household purposes, it being adapted for heating, cooking, heating 
of sad-irons and curling-irons, involving new dangers, which require new safe- 
guards to be adopted, in addition to the rules and requirements for the general use 
of electricity, and to this end the New York Board of Fire Underwriters has very 
recently adopted and promulgated a well considered set of regulations, seeking to 
minimize the dangers incident to these new applications of the electric current, and 
your committee is pleased to recommend to you for adoption. A copy of these 
rules is hereto appended. (Appendix B.) 

Since the last annual meeting a revised edition of rules for electric light and 
power equipments has been promulgated by the Underwriters International Elec- 
tric Association, which edition embodies additions of importance, and with a few 
minor changes these revised rules have been adopted by the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters ; your committee has accepted such revised edition, eliminating 
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such matter as would seem to be of local application only, and recommends the 
adoption of these rules in place of those promulgated a year ago. A copy of these 
new rules is appended to this report. (Appendix C.) Copies of the same have 
been furnished to local boards, fire departments and mun:cipal authorities, wher- 
ever such action was deemed advisable, making use of the report of the inspector 
of the board to reach such towns and cities as appeared to have no system of 
inspection, and urging upon them the prompt adoption of precautionary restric- 
tions. Your committee has realized the importance of municipal ordinances 
designed to control the matter of electrical installations based upon the ru!es agreed 
upon by the board and has endeavored to secure their general adoption. The 
need has been felt of a model ordinance which could be used as a guide in places 
seeking to secure municipal action on the subject. The committee, however, has 
not taken the responsibility of formulating such an ordinance in the present stage 
of electrical knowledge. Copies of ordinances already adopted by other cities have, 
however, been procured and transmitted to those making inquiries on the subject. 
A copy of the ordinance of the Board of Electrical Control of Atlanta, Ga., is 
appended. (Appendix D.) 

Were it not that in so many of the States a standard policy is prescribed by law, 
your committee woild recommend that a clause be inserted in the policy itself 
prohibiting the use of electricity for any purpose without consent for such use 
written upon the policy, but the standard policy cannot thus be modified. As, 
however, the written portion of the policy may be made to meet the needs of each 
specific case, your committee would recommend that a prohibitory rider be adopted, 
or, still better, that there be printed in another color in the written part of the policy 
a prohibition of the use of electricity for any purpose without an indorsement upon 
the policy permitting such use ; thus giving the underwriters an opportunity to pass 
upon the hazard in every separate risk. Your committee does not suppose that 
the rules whose adoption it recommends will eliminate the hazards of electricity, as 
in the case of every new hazard we must learn by experience, and that experience 
is liable to be expensive, and the developments of electricity are so rapid and so 
great that no rule which can be adopted will be of much use for any considerable 
length of time without change. For the present, however, and until modifications 
may be made, your committee recommends the board to adopt the rules hereto 
appended. 

EXPLOSIVE AND COMBUSTIBLE MATERIALS. 

To meet a demand for an ordinance designed to regulate the storage, sale and 
use of oils, dangerous compounds and explosives, your committee has caused to be 
printed extracts from Chapter 410, Laws of 1882, relative to the prevention of fires 
in New York city. These extracts cover so many points of importance that the 
committee was of the opinion that it could not place in the hands of local boards of 
other cities anything more suggestive on the subject. Copies of the law will be 
furnished the members or others on application to the secretary of the executive 
committee. 

NATURAL GAS. 

Your committee has nothing to add to the report of last year in regard to the use 
of natural gas, except to call attention to the fact that the number of ficlds where 
the supply of gas is diminishing or failing is continually increasing and that such 
territory needs to be very carefully watched in view of moral hazard which attends 
failure of gas supply. 

GASOLENE ENGINES. 

The use of gasolene engines is in many parts of the country increasing and 
modes for using it are introduced which, in the opinion of your committee, add very 
seriously to the hazard of the business. For example, gasolene is introduced for 
heating and for boiler furnaces from a reservoir placed perhaps outside the build- 
ing, but at such a height that it is brought into the house by gravity, and in case of 


defect anywhere in the apparatus, the house is liable to be flooded with this 


inflammable fluid or its gases. Such method of use, in the opinion of your com- 
mittee, should be absolutely prohibited, and wherever gasolene is used for heating 
or other purposes it should be most carefully watched and guarded against. The 
experience of all the fire insurance companies during the last year has been such 
that no precaution which may tend in any degree to reduce the number of fire 
losses should be neglected, and even those things which may seem to be of small 
import should, at such a time as this, receive the closest artention of all under- 
writers, 
PATENTS, 


Nothing under this head has, during the past year, been brought to the attention 
of your committee. 


The report of the committee on Legislation and Taxation, Geo. L. Chase, 


chairman, reads as follows: 


Mr. President :—The committee on legislation and taxation deems it necessary 
to make but a brief report for the year which closes with this meeting. The 
ground has been so thoroughly gone over in former reports that but little new 
remains to be said. For several years the measures proposed in State legislation 
have been largely of the same character. The objection to laws such as those 
which prohibit any agreement between fire insurance companies as to rates of 
premium, or those which provide that the amount named in the policy shall be the 
measure of the loss regardless of the worth of the property covered, or others which 
require deposits, have often been stated at length. The question of taxation 
has likewise been fully, and it is believed wisely and moderately, discussed 
in former reports, and the records of the board will show constant and consistent 
declarations as to the principles which should govern this important branch of the 
subject. Yet, notwithstanding this, and in the face of the enormous losses of the 
last few years, companies are still compelled to bear the burden of taxes upon 
gross receipts in many of the States and must continue to carry the load of special 
licenses and fees, which, in addition to the added cost to the business they impose, 
are also to a high degree embarrassing to the conduct of the business, varying as 
they do in different localities even in the same State. The table published in the 
committee's report two years ago is an exhibit which clearly sets forth the inequality 
of existing methods of taxation throughout the country. Copies of the table are 
upon the secretary's desk, or can be had by application at the office of the executive 
committee by those who may desire them. It may be remembered that it was shown 
in that statement that the actual percentage of taxation to net premiums, #. ¢., first 
deducting losses and expenses, was over twenty per cent combining the results for 
the whole country. To the extent to which any State may have changed its law on 
the subject since that time, the accuracy of the figures may be invalidated, but with 
this exception, now as then, the table serves to show at a glance the conflicting con- 
ditions which prevail in the several States in reference to insurance taxation. 

It is not intended to review exhaustively the record of the year, touching bills 
introduced in State legislatures throughout the Union. In number they were 
fewer and in character perhaps no worse than for the year which closed with the 
last report made to the board. The committee has continued attention similar to 
that of former years to matters within its purview. Circulars have been issued to 
members when such action appeared to be advisable and correspondence entered 
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into whenever it was thought that thereby the interests of companies would be 
subserved. 
In a number of States bills have appeared designed to prohibit the use of coin- 


surance clauses and the three-quarters value clause. In lowa such a bill became 
law, forbidding the insertion of the eighty per cent coinsurance or any clause 
1equiring the assured to be aco-insurer. So-called anti-compact bills in different 
forms, but having the same general features, were introduced in the legislatures of 
New York, Virginia, Georgia, Mississippi and Iowa. A bill in the last-named 
State actually proposed a tax of five per cent on the gross receipts of companies for 
the benefit of the school fund. It is hoped that the commission on a new code of 
insurance laws for that State, to whom the question of taxation was finally referred, 
will receive needed light before making i:s report. A series of inquiries were pro- 
posed to be made of companies in a bill which appeared in the New York 
legislature, as follows: 

“1, What is the total amount of salaries paid to officers and directors during the 
twelve months ending with and including the 31st day of December last past? 

‘*2, What is the amount of salary paid during such period to each person who, 
during such period was an officer or director, stating in each case the name of the 
officer or director receiving the same. 

‘3. By virtue of what authority was such salary paid? 
resoJution or contract annex a rig of the same in full. 

‘*4. What is the amount paid by the corporation during such period to any 
person or corporation as assignee of a person designated to receive money under 
any contract or provision for deriving any emoluments from the corporation which 
was originally made with any person who is, or at any time was, an officer or 
director of the corporation ? 

‘*5. Name the amounts paid by the corporation to any officer or director, 
directly or indirectly, from any source, or in any manner which has not been here- 
inbefore stated, mentioning the name of and the amount paid to each officer and 
director separately, and by virtue of what authority any such amount was paid; if 
by virtue of any resolution or contract, annex a copy of the same in full.” 

The bill did not reach a vote and it is only mentioned here as indicating a 
tendency too often apparent to load the statute book with provisions which are petty 
and useless if not ridiculous. 

While !egislators are engaged in drafting such measures as some of those to 
which we have referred, they would appear to give little heed to the fact that 
upward of $150,000,000 (estimated by The Chronicle for 1893 at $167,544,300) of 
values are being annually wiped out of existence in the United States. Of this the 
fire insurance companies paid 344,075 1n 1893, as will be seen by the tables 
submitted with the address of the president at this meeting. The companies may 
hope to recoup themselves for all losses by the charging of adequate rates, but the 
country must bear the ultimate and entire loss, and it is annually being impover- 
ished to the extent of that loss for, however distributed, values consumed by fire 
are destroyed forever. The board, through this and other committees, has endeav- 
ored for many years to engage public interest in this matter in the hope that 
legislators could be induced to address themselves to a consideration of the problem 
ot fire prevention. It cannot be charged that underwriters have failed to point the 
way. If incendiarism was rampant, they have sought to have the incendiary 
punished; if investigation of fire causes is important, they have recom- 
mended ordinances on the subject; if the defective flue and faulty construc- 
tion are costing the country millions, they have persistently urged better 
building laws; if the danger was in natural gas, gasolene, oils, or other 
explosives, the rules of the underwriters offered valuable safeguards, although their 
recommendations to the authorities may seldom have been followed by municipal 
action. And in the presence of the new danger which within ten years has spread 
so rapidly by the development of electricity, the insurance rules and the insurance 
inspectors have been without doubt the chief check to poor wiring, and the recom- 
mendations of the committee on lighting have been constant to the effect that cities 
and towns adopt ordinances that will compel the application of the best methods 
known to reduce the danger to a minimum. Something has been gained it is 
believed by the persistent call for State and municipal legislation on the subject of 
the fire waste. In several instances the Governors of States have recommended 
legislative action. In the matter of investigation of fire causes the State of Massa- 
chusetts led the way. The old law, which devolved the duty on selectmen, being 
unsatisfactory in its operation, a revised Jaw has been passed, providing for the 
appointment of a State fire marshal, who will be required to enforce investigations 
in all instances. The eftect of this law will be watched with interest. Your com- 
mittee may repeat here the recommendations made in the letter of February 10, 
1892, to the President of the United States on the subject of the fire waste, which 
were as follows : 

‘‘r, That investigation as to the causes of all fires. be required by law, with pro - 
visions for the prosecution of fraudulent cases. 

‘*2, Better building laws, poor construction being a prolific source of fires, lead- 
ing to great destruction of both life and property. - 

‘*3, Adequate regulations as to special hazards, such as electricity, oils, explo- 
sives and dangerous compounds. 

‘4, Greater care on the part of the people regarding the fire danger in all of its 
bearings.” . 

So far as the future work of the committee is concerned, the suggestions of the 
board will always be welcome, and are respectfully invited. 


If by virtue of any 





The Pennsylvania Fire and Marine Insurance Report. 
COMMISSIONER LUPER, in his report for the year 1893, shows, among other 
things, the ratios of ‘‘ profits” and ‘‘losses” to premiums of Pennsylvania 
companies for the past twenty years. It must be understood that these 
‘* profits” and ‘* losses” are simply the differences between premiums on one 
hand and losses and expenses on the other. In 1874 the profit was 18.05 per 
cent, and from that dwindled until a loss of 1.11 per cent was shown in 1881; 
in the next eight years small fluctuations occurred in profits and losses, and in 
1890 a profit of g 10 per cent was indicated; in 1891 came a loss of 3.63 per 
cent; in 1892 a profit of 0.42 percent, and in 1893 a loss of 10.77 per cent, 
the greatest in the whole period of twenty years, and a difference of nearly 29 
per cent of premiums as compared with 1873. Mr. Luper, further on in the 
report, speaks as follows: 
~ It needs but a glance at the foregoing figures to show how unprofitable the 


business has been during the past year. Interest earnings and accumulations 
of surplus have served the companies well, as had it not been for these, some 
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of our best and most conservative companies would not have been able to 
stand the heavy drafts made upon them on account of fire lesses. Remedies 
are being suggested by all comers, who with striking unanimity agree that 
rates are too low. This may be true of certain poorly protected localities, but 
it is very certain that the expense account of the business is too high. In 
some cases this is made so by oppressive laws ; in others, by the mad rush to 
get business. Insurance is not commerce, and if it were, it ought not to be 
classed with soap, the selling of a pound of which entitles both the seller and 
purchaser to a chromo, and the quick sale of a few boxes forms the occasion 
for a free distribution of gold watches. Intelligent purchasers of indemnity 
are not inclined to contribute to a fund to be used to induce their neighbors 
to protect their property, neither should they be compelled to do so. 

The attention of the legislature is again called to the associations known as 
Lloyds. Under our present laws these associations may be formed for the 
transaction of any or all branches of the insurance business excepting fire. 
The wisdom of the act of 1870, prohibiting unincorporated associations from 
doing a fire business is apparent, and the provisions of that act ought to be 
extended to cover all classes of the insurance business. The act of 1876, pro- 
viding for the incorporation and regulation of insurance companies, ought to 
be amended with a view of throwing some safeguards around the people in 
the case of the incorporation of mutual companies of all kinds. Under present 
conditions any person out of employment can organize a mutual insurance 
company in a few days, at an expense of less than $70, and instal himself as 
an officer of the company at a comfortable salary. The whole scheme is 
dangerous to the public welfare. Authority to transact an insurance business 
ought to rest on a more substantial foundation than the mere promise of a 
certain number of persons to take $200,000 of insurance, and, having that, 
should they be permitted to do business when they fall below that amount ? 
In other words, if, in the wisdom of the legislature, it is deemed unsafe for a 
company to commence business with less than $200,000 of insurance in force, 
by what process of reasoning are we to assume that it is safe to permit them to 
continue business with one-fourth that amount in force? It ought to be 
impossible for any number of citizens of any State to take out a charter for 
the express purpose of defrauding the people, or if, having taken the charter 
in good faith, they find the business dangerous and unprofitable, they ought 
not to be permitted to ‘‘ unload” on the public. This act also provides in a 
loose and indefinite way for the incorporation of plate glass, employers’ lia- 
bility, steam boiler, and ‘‘ against loss, damage or liability arising from any 
unknown or contingent event whatever.” No restrictions are provided, 
though the experience in some of the newer lines of the business is not such 
as to guarantee a safe conduct of the business except it be upon the most 
conservative basis possible. No standard is fixed by which the safety or sol- 
verncy of these companies may be judged, and the practice of applying the 
rules laid down for a fire company is without reason or justice to support it. 
By that method but fifty per centum of the gross premiums is charged as a 
liability in all these miscellaneous companies, which, in some cases, is inade- 
quate and therefore unsafe. Companies transacting a half dozen different 
branches of the business—such as general accident, employers’ liability, guar- 
anteeing court bonds, guaranteeing the fidelity of persons, etc., and writing 
lines in excess of their capital and surplus combined, and reserving but fifty 
per centum of the premium, are treading on dangerous ground. 





South-Eastern Tariff Association [eeting. 


THE opposition to holding the thirteenth annual meeting of the South-Eastern 
Tariff Association at Saratoga, N. Y., on July 11, has led to a decision to 
change the place and time. Secretary S. Y. Tupper sends out a notice read- 
ing as follows: 

The executive committee has appointed Wednesday, the 6th day of June, 
1894, as the date for the thirteenth annual meeting, which will be held at 
Washington, D.C. The headquarters of the association will be at ‘‘ The 
Shoreham.” Due notice will be published of any arrangements for a special 
sleeping car from Atlanta. 





Extracts from the [lichigan Report. 
BELOW will be found a few extracts from the text of the report of Commis- 
sioner Giddings of Michigan for the year 1893. The Columbian matter is 
briefly disposed of as follows : 


On an examination of the annual statement of the Columbian Fire Insur- 
ance Company of America, located at Louisville, Ky., made in the month of 
January, it was discovered by this Department that under the laws of Michi- 
gan its reinsurance reserve was insufficient. I therefore refused the company 
further authority to do business in the State. This company is now in the 
hands of a receiver. 


Regarding unauthorized insurance, Mr. Giddings says : 


This is a continuous subject in the reports of this Department, and seems 
to have been one of the difficult points met by all my predecessors. From my 
short experience with this class of business I am led to the like conclusion that 
as long.as cheap goods are placed upon the market, customers desirous of that 
article will find some means of procuring it. There seems to be an insatiable 
desire among some people to get rid of their good money by investing it in 
lotteries, investment companies and wildcat insurance. A cut rate in insur- 
ance is a sweet morsel that tickles the purse until the hour of a fire comes at 
hand, and then, when the value of a policy in these cheap concerns is shown 
to its possessor, the sweetness is turned to gall and wormwood. Some people 
never learn that something cannot be procured for nothing, and it may be that 
experience is the best law that can aid them. A large proportion of this class 
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of business is done by correspondence through agencies located in the cities 
adjoining the State ; but some attempts are constantly being made by agents 
without character to replenish their pockets by the large commissions offered 
by these concerns. And so the trade continues. The Department has used 
its best efforts during the year to stop this line of work, but a lack of obtain- 
ing proper evidence 1s a great obstacle in the way of effecting prosecutions. 
Another class of unauthorized insurance is that relative to risks on which our 
authorized companies are carrying their full lines, or such risks as are con- 
sidered by them undesirable. Under our present laws in such cases our citi- 
zens are virtually prohibited in securing legal indemnity by loss from fire. It 
would seem just that some provision be made for business of this character, 
and if the necessities of our people can be met by allowing them to secure 
indemnity for their surplus lines in reliable companies, not authorized to do 
business in this State, by the parties or the company paying to the State the 
required tax, it would be right that they be legally permitted to do so. 





The Provident Life and Trust. 

THE Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia is now in its thir- 
tieth year, and is an object lesson as to what can be accomplished in the life 
insurance field by men of acknowledged character and ability. The company 
has over one hundred millions of insurance in force, and has a body of agents 
in its employ who are noted in the communities where they live for their 
uprightness of character. In fact, no other class of men work for the Provi- 
dent. The Provident is noted for many excellent points, and one of them is 
its low rate of mortality. By a careful selection of risks from only the 
healthy sections of the United States, this company is enabled to show year 
after year a rate of mortality which is unexcelled, even if it is equaled, by 
any other company in the world. Thus, in its twenty-ninth year, its death 
rate was only 6.76 in each thousand risks insured. The Provident has paid 
out, since its organization, $17,731,299 to policyholders, and now possesses 
assets amounting to $24,644,836, being $1.13 for each $1 of liabilities. The 
manager of the Insurance Department, Joseph Ashbrook, is a conspicuous 
figure among the life underwriters of the United States, and all the credit for 
the company’s success is due tohim. He has set his agents a high ideal to 
live up to, and the progress of the Provident Life and Trust under his man- 
agement is bound to be solid and upward, 





Press Comments on The Handy Guide. 


The Spectator Company has just issued the third edition of ‘‘ The Handy 
Guide to Premium Rates, Applications and Policies,” of life insurance com- 
panies operating on the American continent. The work this year has under- 
gone a thorough revision and is the best publication of the kind yet presented 
to life insurance agents.—Baltimore Underwriter. 

The Spectator Company sends us a copy of its new ‘‘ Guide” (for life 
agents) which has been revised and greatly improved.—Jnsurance Post. 


Certainly, ‘‘ The Handy Guide” for the use of soliciting life agents, pub- 
lished by The Spectator Company, is well calculated to fulfill the purpose of 
such a compilation. It maybe styled a compendium of life insurance practice 
in the United States by forty-eight companies.— American Exchange and 
Review. 

We consider this the best publication of the kind in existence. It is acom- 
prehensive work of about 400 pages and yet is so compact as to be conveniently 
carried in the pocket. It is indispensable to life insurance canvassers,— 
Western Insurance Review. 

Life insurance agents without such a book are in the fog.—Coast Review. 

It is a compact volume, bound in flexible leather covers, and contains a 
vast amount of information that every life insurance agent needs to have at 
hand.—/nvestigator. 

No life insurance agent’s equipment is complete unless he has a copy of 
‘The Handy Guide to Premium Rates, Applications and Policies,” issued by 
The Spectator Company. The 1894 edition is greatly improved over ail 
previous ones, and the book now outranks its principal competitor. It con- 
tains estimates for 1894, all the new policy forms and rate tables, and much 
other valuable information ; in shape and size adapted for pocket use, and 
the price of $2 is remarkably cheap considering the expense and value of the 
publication.— Surveyor. 

‘* The Handy Guide to Premium Rates, Applications and Policies,” is one 
of the most complete of its kind that we have seen. It contains data upon 
all the subjects that a life agent needs to be informed upon ; such as premium 
rates, annuities, surrender values, policy forms and industria] insurance, the 
latter forming a separate section of the book.—Argus. 


A handy book for life agents ; a useful book for every life insurance solici- 
tor is ‘* The Handy ‘Guide to Premium Rates, Applications and Policies,” 
the third edition of which has just been issued by The Spectator Company. 
It contains a vast amount of information that a life insurance agent finds 
particularly useful in his daily vocation. The work has been carefully revised 
from former editions and deals with forty-six companies, and what adds 
greatly to the value of the book is a complete and carefully arranged index,— 
The Indicator. 


This is the third edition of this valuable hand-book, which has become a 
necessity to many life insurance workers.— Zhe /nsurance Herald, 
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MERE MENTION. 


Life Insurance Notes. 

—The Prudential has entered Massachusetts. 

—The New York Life will build an addition to its Kansas City building. 

—The National Surety Company of Kansas City has been admitted to 
Colorado. 

—The Investors Mutual Life Insurance Company is a new one at Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 

—A receiver has been appointed for Chas, W. Parker, a New York Life 
insurance agent, 


—On Wednesday last the Prudential received permission to transact busi- 
ness in Massachusetts, 


—‘‘I think the ‘ Handy Guide’ is the finest work of the sort I ever saw,” 
—John Dobson, Jr., Teacheys, N. GC. 

—C. E. Tillinghast and Col. Ransom were banqueted at Atlanta, Ga., 
last week by the Georgia Association of Life Insurers. 

—The Mutual Life has bought $104,000 of four and one-half per cent, 
thirty year bonds of the city of Augusta, Ga., at 1003/, 


—Death claims, matured endowments and annuities amounting to $47,146 
were paid by the Travelers in the month ending April 20. 


—Gov. Jackson of Iowa has vetoed the Fraternal Beneficiary Association 
bill, which was rushed through in the closing hours of the session. 


—Eiseles’ proposition to compel industrial companies to give paid-up poli- 
cies to lapsing policyholders of three years’ standing was lost in the New 
Jersey legislature. 

—G. W. Daniels of Cisco, Tex., obtained a verdict for $2321 against the 
German Insurance Company for damages by cyclone. He took out the policy 
but three hours before the cyclone arrived. 


—The Nederland Life has arranged the details for its formal admission to 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Arkansas, and has appointed Ferd. Marks & Co, 
of New Orleans, its general agents for these States. 

—‘' What is the best book on life insurance for a beginner who wants to 
learn how to talk the business up.” —.S¢. John. The Handy Guide, published 
by The Spectator Company, 95 William street.— Surveyor, 


—B. S. Hoskins of New York, manager in the Metropolitan District for 
the Provident Savings Life, has established a branch office in the Arbuckle 
building, Brooklyn, from which several gentlemen will make an active can- 
vass for business, 

—Not Insurable.—Mr. Eckstein: ‘* Mein sohn, vould you be villing to put 
your foot der caple car undther and lose your toes off dot foot for fife hundert 
tollars?” Ikey Eckstein: ‘‘ You bate I vould, fader. I’m alvays retty to 
give five off for cash.” 

—The Nederland Life is rapidly extending its field of operations and has 
given the Western States to Ferguson & Leroy; Laukota & Judd have charge 
of the company’s interests in ten Southern States and E. A. Riley of Pitts- 
burgh works in Pennsylvania. 


—At a meeting of the stockholders of the American Union Life held on 
Thursday last it was announced that all the capital stock, $500,000, had been 
subscribed, and subscriptions were ordered paid by June 1 to the Continental 
Trust Company. Applications for over $14,000,000 of business have been 
received. 

—At the monthly meeting of the Virginia Association of Life Underwriters 
on Friday last, C. E. Tillinghast and C. M. Ransom were present and 
addressed the members, The association elected the following delegates to 
the national association : Colonel John B. Cary, T. L. Alfriend, J. R. West, 
W. B. Freeman and Fred Pleasants. 


—The Northwestern Life of Minneapolis is experiencing a steady growth 
year by year. It was organized in 1885 and at theclose of 1893 had assets of 
$204,432 with g11g policies in force insuring $14,173.770. David W. 
Edwards is president and Dr. J. F, Force is secretary. A prosperous future 
seems to be in store for this association. 


—lIf there is any luck in a repetition of figures the Massachusetts Mutual 
ought to have a highly successful year ia 1894 as its assets on January 1 stood 
at $14,480,480.80. President Edgerly and Secretary Hall of this company 
deserve great credit for the way they are bringing the old Massachusetts 
Mutua) to the front on conservative lines. 

—The New York Life wrote more business in Texas in 1893 than any 
other company. The following are the figures of the leaders: New York 
Life, $10,983,350 ; Mutual Life, $9,504 851 ; Equitable,.$7,283,280. J. T. 
and D. Boon are the New York’s State agents, and they announce their inten- 
tion of writing a still larger amount in 1894. 


—A meeting of business men of Chicago was held on Saturday last to con- 
sider the organization of a new life insurance company to be known as the 
Northern Mutual Life Insurance Society of Chicago. The plans presented 
were rather incomplete and another meeting will be held shortly. The com- 
pany will have a capital stock of between $250,000 and $500,000, and Robert 
Lindbloom is spoken of as the first president. 

—Delegates to the National Association of Life Underwriters have been 
selected as follows: Vermont—W. H. S. Whitcomb, A. P. Childs, L. J. 
Eldridge, J. A. Wellman, S.S. Ballard. Alternates: J. B, Fletcher, G. F. 
North, A. W. Childs, S. H. Sherman, E, S. Leonard. Wisconsin—M. N. 
MacLaren, James B. Estee, H. A. Kinney, Charles H, Noyes and Harry S. 
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Fuller. Alternates: Thos. H. Bowles, James S. Norris, D. E. Murphy, W. 
M. Macomber and Edward Ferguson. Georgia—Delegates: Livingston Mims 
(chairman), G. A. Guenther, J. A. Perdue, R. F. Shedden, Clarence Angier. 
Alternates: C. S. Arnall, J. R. Nutting, Phelan Neal, John B. Cook, W. 
Woods White. 

—The Life Underwriters Association of the District of Columbia has been 
revived and the following officers elected: President, D. S. Hendrick, Man- 
hattan Life ; vice-president, A. H. Gibbs, Connecticut Mutual ; secretary, 
Tyler Nordlinger, Penn Mutual; treasurer, N. Burns, Mutual Benefit. 
Executive committee : Robert Cook; T. W. Buckey, Richard P, Evans and 
George L. Huntzinger. Some eighteen members were enrolled, 


—The business for the three giants for the year 1893 in the District of Col- 
umbia is reported as follows : 




















| Equitable. Mutual, New York, 
| 
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| 143 304 
$803,500 $1,444,150 
, 694 gol 
PE ES Eee ee oer | $8,000,000 $3,569,500 $2,969,718 
Premiums received .....ccocssccccese | $277,776 96,247 96,133 
TAUNES DONE 646. cc ccc cccerctnveeeses | $50,000 $47,500 $18,805 





Fire Insurance Notes. 
—The American of Boston has entered Colorado, 
—The Mutual Fire of New York withdraws from Kentucky. 
—The Tremont Mutual of Boston will begin business to-day. 
—F. L. Slack succeeds the old firm of Slack & Jenne, at Rutland, Vt. 
—The preliminary report of the Dominion of Canada has been issued. 
—The Equitable Mutual of New York has been licensed in Missouri. 
—Raymond Hayes, secretary of the Old Colony Mutaal, has gone West. 


—Foster, Hogan & Lewis are succeeded by Foster & Samuels, at Moberly, 
Mo. 

—Manager Deuchar of the Caledonian was expected to arrive in New York 
yesterday or to-day. 

—The New York stable and horse burners were held for trial, bail being 
fixed at $5000 each. 

—The Mannheim (Marine) Insurance Company’s New York office is now 
at No. 5 Hanover square. 

—The bill incorporating the United Mutual Insurance Company has passed 
the Rhode Island legislature. 

—Geo. B. Luper, Insurance Commissioner of Pennsylvania, has been reap- 
pointed for a term of three years. 

—Young L. G. Harris, president of the Southern Mutual ef Athens, Ga., 
died lately, aged eighty-two years. 

—The annual meeting of the New Jersey Association of Fire Underwriters 
takes place to-day at Newark, N. J. 

—Ryman, Howell & Co, take the business of Ryman, Lautz & Howell, 
at Des Moines, Ia., Mr. Lautz retiring. 

—It is announced that a Lloyds will be formed at McCool Junction, Neb, 
This will break the stock companies all up. 

—We are indebted to Brown, Craig & Co. of San Francisco, its publishers, 
for a bound copy of Vol. II. of Rambling Notes. 


—Stringer & Cady of Buffalo, N. Y., have dissolved partnership, and 
Cady & Perkins succeed to the old firm’s business, 

—B. W. Seawell, Jr., has resigned the secretaryship of the Firemens of New 
Orleans and takes a position with the Sun Mutual. 

—The Lincoln Mutual Insurance Company and the Commercial Mutual 
Insurance Company are in process of organization in Rhode Island, 

—The Perpetual Fire Insurance Company (formerly the German) of Phila- 
delphia will soon move into its new offices, No. 625 Walnut street, in 
that city. 

—L. B. Goldhorn, a bookkeeper in the New York office of the Mannheim 
Insurance Company, is missing, and his accounts show an apparent shortage 
of $20,000. 

—The Kentucky report on fire, marine and inland insurance has the honor 
of being the fourth complete State fire report issued this year, following 
close after Massachusetts. 

—Capt. W. W. Thomas, the former secretary, has been elected president 
of the Southern Mutual of Athens, Ga.; vice Young L. G._ Harris, deceased, 
A. E. Griffith was chosen secretary. 

—Claims against the State Investment of San Francisco, amounting to 
$450,000, were filed last week in the Superior Court. The election of an 
assignee was postponed until yesterday. 

—lIsaac Cross, Jr., has been elected to succeed Ralph Gillett, deceased, as 
president of the State Mutual Fire of Hartferd. Mr. Cross was formerly sec- 
retary, and is followed in office by F. H. Daniels. 

—At the annual meeting of the Worcester Board of Underwriters officers 


were elected for the coming year, as follows: President, R. James Tatman ; 
first vice-president, S. O. Willis ; second vice-president, C, L, Gates ; secre- 
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tary and treasurer, E. P. Ingraham ; stamping officer, Capt. H. R. William- 
son ; auditors, R. W. Greene and Wm. G. Lichtenfels. 


—It is stated that the large loss resulting from the electric works fire at 
Montreal was due to the fact that the fire department was participating in a 
parade. Insurance men will protest against such doings. 

—The partnership between Daniel Woodcock and Geo. H. Leonard, 
respectively attorney and deputy attorney for the Insurers Alliance, has been 
dissolved and Mr. Leonard is no longer connected with the association. 


—At its recent session the Maryland legislature passed a law permitting 
Lloyds associations to do business in that State on the same terms and under 
the same conditions that stock insurance companies are permitted to do it. 

“What! You on the top floor ?” said the first drummer ; ‘‘ I thought you 
were too afraid of fire.” ‘‘ There won’t be any fire here to-night,” said the 
second drummer ; ‘‘I overheard the landlord say that his insurance had run 
out.—/ndianapolis Journal. 


_ —It is held by an Ohio judge that a person taking a fire insurance policy 
in a mutual company for one year is a member for that year regardless of the 
fact that he sustained a loss (which was paid) before its expiration ; and he is 
held to be liable for assessments levied during the balance of the year. 


—An insurance on some cargo by a vessel from London to a Spanish port 
was placed in London early in March, but a few days later the insurance 
broker received a letter from his client desiring him to cancel the line, as he 
had placed it more cheaply elsewhere. At the time when the letter arrived 
the ship was posted as a loss, and it need hardly be said that the London 
underwriters readily canceled the line, leaving the underwriters who had taken 
it more cheaply to benefit by their cutting. —Zxchange. 

—Sales and quotations of insurance stocks. At London (£)—Alliance, 
956; Commercial Union, 3114; Employers Liability, 314; Guardian, 8 13-16; 
Imperial, 2814; Indemnity Marine, 71{; Lancashire, 4 13-16; Lion, %; 
London Assurance, 50%; Marine, 32%; North British and Mercantile, 333/; 
Northern, 6534; Palatine, 3%; Phoenix, 26014; Royal Exchange, 318; 
Royal, 47; Sun, 83; Union, 19. At Liverpool (£)—British and Foreign 
Marine, 22 7-16; Caledonian, 31; Liverpool and London and Globe, 46; 
London and Lancashire, 16 1-16; Manchester, 8%; Norwich Union, 95; 
Reliance Marine, 57; Scottish Union and National (A), 4; Scottish Union 
and National (B), 1514; Sea, 9 5-16; Standard Marine, 8; Thames and 
Mersey, 10144; Union Marine, 8%. At Washington, D. C.—Firemens, 42 
to 47%; Franklin, 45 to 54; Metropolitan, 70 bid; Corcoran, 60 bid; Poto- 
mac, 78 bid; Arlington, 150 bid; German-American, 150 bid; National 
Union, 13 to 20; Columbia, 13% to 14; Riggs, 634 to 7; Peoples, 53% to53/; 
Lincoln, 8 to 8%; Commercial, 5 to5 14 asked; Real Estate Title, 112 to 120; 
Columbia Title, 7 to 714; Washington Title, 5 bid. At New Orleans— 
Crescent, 60 bid; Firemens, 23 asked; Home, 51 bid; Lafayette, 80 to go; 
Merchants, 70 to 84, Mechanics and Traders, 88 asked; New Orleans Insur- 
ance Association, 18 asked; Sun Mutual, 121% to 128; Southern, 82 to go; 
Teutonia, 126 to 133. At Toronto—British-America, 112% to 115; West- 
ern, 151% to154. At Albany—Albany, 120 te 130; Commerce, 100 bid. 
At Brooklyn—Kings County, 163 bid; Nassau, 170 asked; Phenix, 115 to 
125; Williamsburgh City, 300 to 320. At Hartford—A£tna, 242 bid; Hart- 
ford, 350 bid; Phoenix, 173 bid; Connecticut, 116 to 119; National, 135 bid; 
Orient, 50 to 52%; Hartford Steam Boiler, 106 bid; Aitna Life, 208 bid; 
Connecticut General Life, 125 bid; Hartford Life and Annuity, 115 bid; 
Travelers, 191 to 200, 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER NOTES. 

_ It is claimed that the new Sprinkler Mutual of Philadelphia, which began busi- 
iness March 1, has placed a considerable amount of business on its books, but has 
experienced only $53 of loss. 

_ —The National Automatic Equipment Company of St. Louis, Mo., has ogan- 
ized with these officers: William F. Gossling, president; S. D. Adkins, vice- 
president; F. W. Gossling secretary. It is understood work has already been 
begun and that the appliances of the company have been accepted by the St. 
Louis board. The National will use the Adkins air valve and the Estey head. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 

—Lang Bros., agents for the Caledonian, at Louisville, Ky. 

—W. M. Railey & Co., agents for the Royal, at New Orleans. 

—J. L. Pyle, agent for the Provident Savings Life, at Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—-F, W. Miller, agent for the Atlas Accident of Boston, at Indianapolis. 

—E. H. Granger, correspondent at Boston for the Philadelphia Fire Lloyds. 

—Darlington, Harvey & Co., sole agents for the Minnesota Fire, at Chicago. 

—Geo. R. Lewis, Chicago, general agent for the Capitol of Concord for Lliinois. 

—J. B: Hereford, New Orleans, general agent for the Royal Insurance Com- 
pany. 

—Slaughter, Irwin & Young, sole agents for the Niagara Fire ot New York, at 
Louisville, Ky. 

—Chas. B. Westbrook, agent for the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 
at Brooklyn, N. Y 

—Oliver S. Teall, New York, manager for the Mutual Reserve Fund for the 
Metropolitan District. 

—Woodtord & Stone, Worcester, yeneral agents for the Union Central Life for 
Central Massachusetts. 

—Frank M. Butt, Augusta, Ga., special agent for the Phoenix of London for 
Alabama, Mississippi and Florida. 

—Col. A. B. De Frece, New York, consulting manager of the Metropolitan 
general agency of the Mutual Life. 

—Wn. S. Poulterer, Philadelphia, general manager for Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware for the Life Insurance Clearing Company. 
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. oe business and the social elements of life in New York 

city are more completely separated from each other by 
geographical lines than is the case with any other city in the 
world, except London. Inthe metropolis of the old world, 
the line of the wall of the city of London has gradually come 
to enclose a strictly commercial city, within which is no resi- 
dence save such as is essential to the care of the property 
within its borders. In New York, no such real or imaginary 
wall exists, but the separation is as complete as though it 
did. Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Washington, and other 
great cities in this country, as well as in Europe, have gradu- 
ally moved their dwelling places to points remote from busi- 
ness centres, but their places of amusement and recreation, 
their hotels, their great shops, and to a large extent their 
social clubs, are still within the territory covered by their 
commercial and financial institutions. In neither London 
nor New York is this the case. Hence it is that in the 
metropolis of America, as well as in that of England, there 
has grown up not simply a geographical separation but a 
different method of treatment by the individual of the divi- 
sions of his daily life. 

When a New Yorker goes to his office, whether he comes 
from above Fourteenth street or from the suburbs, he has not 
simply left his home at a distance, but he has entered into a 
different world which is complete in itself. It is almost like 
a dual existence, and the completeness of the mental separa- 
tion from all ties and obligations except those of business 
alone undoubtedly call forth a more concentrated attention 
and a more severe strain upon his mental and nervous powers. 
It is, perhaps, for this reason that New Yorkers, like their 
Cockney brothers, have found it necessary to give more than 
ordinary consideration to the comforts of their mid-day meal. 
Undoubtedly, it is some such cause as this, rather than a 
tendency to greater ease, that has caused the creation of 
down-town or mercantile clubs in New York, and no other 
city possesses in any important degree an exact counterpart 
of these institutions. 

Whatever the cause may be, the fact remains that the great 
down-town clubs of New York have assumed a position of 
great importance and are constantly growing in membership ; 
and in view of their history during the past ten years, it is 
perhaps not unreasonable to anticipate that there will be a 
gradual change from the habit of eating in a restaurant, and 
that not only will the existing clubs increase vastly in size 
and usefulness, but that they will be followed by others of 
varying grades. 

In other words, these clubs are in a sense a simple system 
of co-operation by which a large number of individuals com- 
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INSURANCE CLUB. 


ing together are able to obtain for themselves a certain 
degree of privacy and increased comfort without increasing 
their expenses. 

The three great clubs of this character now in existence in 
New York are: ‘The Down Town Association, the Lawyers’ 
Club and the Insurance Club. There are many minor clubs, 
but these three alone have the greatest influence and have a 
combined membership of about 3000, with a total average 
income from dues and house accounts of more than $500,000. 

The youngest of these great clubs is the Insurance Club, 
which has only just completed the third year of its existence, 
having been incorporated in March, 1891. Like the other 
business clubs, its distinctive name does not indicate that its 
membership is confined to any special business. The Law- 
yers’ Club possesses a few insurance officers and the Insur- 
ance Club possesses many lawyers as well as bankers and 
merchants. It is, however, for the insurance fraternity the 
most of a semi-social centre that that business has ever known, 
and the fact of its having started as a distinctive Insurance 
Club and being so largely composed of insurance men renders 
it an object of the greatest interest to members of that frater- 
nity, and it has, perhaps, done more than anything else to 
raise the grade of the business and give it in the eyes of those 
who follow it, as well as of the world at large, the dignity of 
a profession. 

The history of the Insurance Club is decidedly interesting. 
It was organized in 1891 for the purpose of providing insur- 
ance clerks with the means of obtaining an economical lunch 
amid agreeable surroundings, and it was the expectation of 
its original Board of Governors, most of whom occupied 
official positions in various companies, to retire from the 
management of the club in a year or two, leaving its admin- 
istration in the hands of those for whom it was originally 
designed. Circular statements of the purpose of the club 
were widely distributed, and in response thereto many hun- 
dreds of insurance clerks and insurance officers joined its 
ranks and its success on its original lines appeared to be 
assured. ‘The entrance fee and dues were fixed at the most 
modest points in order to make it possible for men with small 
salaries to become members. ‘The entrance fee was $10 and 
the annual dues $12, payable quarterly. An unexpected 
result soon began to make itself apparent. Small as was 
the cost, it soon became apparent that it was more than 
men of small salaries could pay, and so comfortable was 
the club that, one by one, men in more important posi- 
tions began to join. This compelled the constant raising of 
the standard within the club itself, and the clerical element 
within the club began, within the first six months after its 
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THE INSURANCE CLUB—VIEW FROM LADIES’ DINING ROOM—LOOKING SOUTH. 
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existence, to drop out almost as rapidly as the stronger ele- 
ment came in. The higher standard called for demanded a 
larger outlay, and it became necessary for the governors to 
increase both entrance fees and dues, which were gradually 
put up to the point at which they now stand, and which it is 
hoped will never need to be exceeded, that is, $50 entrance 
fee and $40 annual dues. 

In the meantime a very large portion of the original mem- 
bership has disappeared from the club, and there are to-day 
only a few of the men for whom it was originally intended. 
The grade of membership is, at the present time, about the 
same as that of the Down Town Association or the Lawyers’ 
Club, and contains many of the most prominent business 
names in New York. 

The first home of the club was in 52 Cedar street. ‘This 
building was leased for three years from May 1, 1891, and as 
the founders of the club had a full expectation that it would 
grow rapidly, it was decided to fit up the building in an 
inexpensive fashion, simply making it comfortable as a 
temporary home. The wisdom of this plan soon became 
apparent, for, plain as were the appointments, the resources 
of the club were so limited that the governors carried (largely 
personally) for two years a considerable burden of debt, which 
has only recently been extinguished. The changed con- 
ditions of the membership and use of the club also made it 
apparent that altogether different and superior quarters would 
be needed. The Mutual Life Insurance Company began the 
construction of the Liberty street wing of their building early 
in 1892, and the foundations were hardly laid before the club 
opened negotiations for quarters in that building. After 
many months of negotiation a lease was signed for the three 
upper floors, and it only remained to carry out the details. 
The Mutual Life instructed its architect to follow the designs 
and plans suggested by the club from the twelfth story up, 
and the result was practically that there was built for the 
club a complete house on top of a building already of great 
height. Ifthe club had no other claims for prominence and 
support, its unique situation alone would secure it. The 
view is so varied and so interesting that it is a treat to sit in 
any of the windows looking to any point of the compass and 
consider the panorama spread out below. No mountain top 
can afford a view approximately as wonderful. 

But there are substantial reasons apart from the view 
which have made the club a success. The service—the 
cuisine—the appointments are all thoroughly good and under 
a careful management that is searching always for defects in 
order to correct them. ‘These material points are improv- 
ing constantly, until it may reasonably be expected that 
the desire of the club’s governors will be fulfilled in giving 
the quickest and most finished service of any club in 
New York. 

When the move was made into the new rooms they were 
still incomplete, but it was thought better to suffer some 
inconvenience than to delay the opening longer. Gradually 
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the mechanical appliances in the kitchen and pantries, which 
are designed to facilitate the service, have been put in place, 
and by the middle of the present month there will be no 
arrangements lacking to make the service rapid. 

The arrangement of the various rooms in the club could 
hardly be surpassed for convenience and comfort. The 
kitchen, on the fifteenth floor, and the pantries, on the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth floors, are remarkably well appointed 
and arranged, and all the various dining rooms are so located 
as to open directly upon the principal dining rooms. 

On the thirteenth floor the entire east end of the building 
is occupied by a large café, in which nearly two hundred 
meals are served daily. On this same floor are three private 
dining rooms, which are constantly in use for luncheon and 
dinner parties, the demand for them being so great that some 
of them are booked for many days in advance. 

On the fourteenth floor the smoking room and _ library 
occupy the west end. These delightful rooms are daily filled 
with members between the hours of 12 and 2 p. M. The east 
end of this floor contains a large dining room and the ladies’ 
rooms, which are rapidly becoming a very important feature 
of the club. They are reached by a private entrance from 
the elevator, so that ladies are not compelled to pass through 
any part of the club rooms. Members have the privilege of 
registering ladies who are members of their immediate family, 
who may, thereafter, not only visit the rooms alone and 
unattended by members, but may bring their friends and 
sign orders, the same as members. A maid is always in 
attendance in the boudoir, and the privacy of these rooms is 
absolutely maintained, no member being permitted, under 
any circumstances, to go into this part of the club except to 
join parties within. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the club is the 
roof garden, which surrounds the fifteenth story, and where 
meals will be served during the hot weather. It is expected 
that the house rules will be altered so that after 3 p. M. mem- 
bers may bring as many friends who are not members as they 
please, and as often as they please, and during the late sum- 
mer afternoons this roof garden will doubtless become a most 
popular spot and be largely used for afternoon meals. For a 
man whose family is out of town certainly nothing will equal 
the comfort which can be had by dining on this roof, and 
spending the early evening in a spot where he not only has 
the extreme of comfortable surroundings, but which will be 
cool and breezy, even when the streets below are stifling with 
summer heat. 

One point regarding the club should not be overlooked. 
It is intended to be a headquarters for all out-of-town insur- 
ance Officials. All Insurance Commissioners are honorary 
members, and officers of companies and agents in other cities 
are admitted on almost nominal basis, viz., $10 entrance fee 
and $12 annual dues—thus giving them the benefit not only 
of headquarters in New York at the insurance centre, but of 
membership in one of the strongest metropolitan clubs. 

















